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A DAUGHTER’S QUERY ABOUT IMMORTALITY 


ANONYMOUS 
Dearest Dad: 


You poor old troglodyte, whenever will you come out of 
your cave long enough to write to me again? I should be 
tempted to disown you altogether were it not for a dim real- 
ization that my own letters have not been very frequent. 

The main reason for this outbreak is that I have been to 
church today to hear a sermon on Immortality. Is there 
something the matter with me that the arguments presented 
seemed to me like the merest blah? Is my answer to 
be found in your recent book which I have been trying to 
read in the intervals between bathing and dressing the three 
children, settling their difficulties, engineering the household 
and “doing my duty” by the church and the various clubs and 
associations that demand attention. I see you speak of it 
in the preface as ‘“‘the not too vigorous offspring of your 
brain.” To me it is too virile, kicking and overfed. It 
gives me a headache. Can you not reach my mental difficulty 
in some direct way, or cite me to some book that would help 
me? Are we immortal? Is it necessary or desirable that we 
should be immortal? There have been times during the past 
three years when, faced by hospital operations, I have felt as 
if oblivion would be more desirable than immortality. Some- 
times going on and on forever appalls me and I long for rest. 
Everywhere else I look for scientific demonstration and am 
satisfied, why must I here depend on belief alone? But 
pardon me, for I hear a dispute in the nursery and only my 
judicial decision can calm the strife. Oh for the wisdom of 
Solomon! 

Lovingly and hastily, 
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Dearest Daughter Mine: 


As you already know the leading characteristic of childhood 
is to ask questions which age cannot answer and your query 
falls within the ancient category. To know the answer to 
your questions one would needs be something more than 
human. Therefore the best I can do is like the best you 
can do with your children, try to say something that will 
mitigate the questions of a growing mind until life itself has 
given the final answer to the questioning. hat is your way 
with these inconvenient questions and perhaps it will be found 
in the long run the best way. The greatest requirement is 
that the answer shall make for good and that it shall not be 
hostile to known facts. 


My shelves groan with books on immortality. I cannot 
pretend to give you the title of the best one, for the problem 
changes from age to age. The best one that has survived the 
centuries was purported to have been written by one stricken 
with age and blindness, whose love for his Master was very 
intense and personal and to whom the physical veil of time 
and sense had grown very thin. He hardly needed the phy- 
sical presentation of the Lord he loved to make him conscious 
of the living presence of Him whom he reported as saying: 
‘In my Father’s house are many dwelling-places, Because I 
live ye shall live also.”’ Who knows but that physical blind- 
ness had opened the perceptive powers of his soul to life’s 
deeper realities? You will forgive me for falling into the 
ministerial tone, but we might as well be frank about it and 
admit the greatest source of our hope lies there. Of modern 
books I can mention but few. There are the /ngersoll Lec- 
tures at Harvard On Immortality, books that appear an- 
nually. There is the book by Dr. George A. Gordon on Jm- 
mortality. Macintosh has written on Immortality and the 
Future. And as giving a wider sweep and an historical aspect, 
there is Tsanoff on The Problem of Immortality. Most of 
them are alike in this however: they are convincing only for 
those who already believe. One can no more persuade the un- 
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seeing mind into faith in immortality than one could argue a 
person into appreciation of a Turner’s sunset. Immortality is 
an appreciation of value which should grow with experience of 
life. There is what Philip Cabot in one of the Ingersoll Lec- 
tures describes as “‘the sense of immortality.” 


Reasons for the Present State of Mind Regarding 
Immortality 


One reason the problem is so pressing in our own day is 
because of a universal demand for scientific demonstration. 
Science has done so much for us in material comfort, in in- 
crease of knowledge, in mastery of nature, that drunken with 
the new wine of discovery we imagine that she holds the key 
to every possible problem. We think she alone can answer 
every question that can be answered. This attitude has in- 
duced in us a certain shallowness of understanding, and the 
shallowness is as usual attended by cocksureness. 

Did you ever stop to think what struggles science under- 
goes, what machines she invents to reduce everything to 
weights and measures of mass and distance? She will meas- 
ure your heart and nerve reaction to the mention of your 
little boy’s name and will give you a figure representing that 
reaction and will gleefully assure you that was all there was 
of it. The reaction they will tell you caused a certain chem- 
ism in your brain and you have therein positively all that sci- 
ence can tell you of the meaning of your love for that young 
son you so adore. Are you satisfied with the description of 
fact which science gives or do you believe there are deeper 
facts yet undescribed? If you are satisfied with the scientific 
description of your motherly love, there is scarcely any use 
of my arguing for a belief in immortality. 

Now scientific demonstration depends absolutely upon find- 
ing the quantitative measures of realities. You remember 
you used to try to impress me with the depth of your love 
by telling me you loved me “‘a million dollars.” That was 
your scientific method of expressing the quantitatively inex- 
pressible. Now there are some of the most treasured real- 
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ities of life that are simply inexpressible in terms of quantity. 
If you were to ask me for an opinion of Gainsborough’s 
“Blue Boy” and I should give it in quantitative terms, tell- 
ing you that it fills a space on the wall three by five feet and 
that it weighs five pounds, you would think me trifling or 
crazy. You recall my old story about the man who bought 
three hundred yards of library but hadn’t a single idea of 
what the library contained. 

Now when we consider what we call qualities, science can 
do nothing for us more than to mumble off certain quantita- 
tive measurements which have no relation at all to the 
qualitative concern in hand, like telling you certain mathe- 
matical relations that the high notes in the Opera Lucia bear 
to the other notes. The scientist could never explain nor 
account for the quality with which Sembrich, for instance, in- 
vested those notes to give them tragic and thrilling signifi- 
cance. 

You see science can only explain the mathematical or quanti- 
tative side of life, and that unfortunately is the least interest- 
ing and least important side of life for any living and appre- 
ciative soul, 

The Elusive Self 

Now this leads directly to a new consideration, for I find 
science at an equal loss in defining, explaining or assuming 
(scientifically) my own selfhood. If we start by assuming 
that there is no existent reality except that which is scien- 
tifically demonstrable, we shall not only have to give up be- 
lief in the future existence of the self but we shall have to 
follow the way of Hume’s skepticism, which to some minds 
still seems the way of wisdom, and deny our present existence. 
Of course, to deny our own existence doesn’t leave very much 
standing ground for scientific knowledge, since knowledge im- 
plies a knower. 

Now there have never in the present scientific age been lack- 
ing some bold and pessimistic spirits who were ready to deny 
the existence of a self because the surgeon could not uncover 
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it with his scalpel or one could not have an operation for it. 
Now this denial is undoubtedly the easiest way out of the 
whole difficulty. The trouble is it is too easy. It leaves mis- 
givings in the mind, misgivings that are unbearable to most 
of the world’s greatest minds. 

What are we to do in this situation; shall we deny our own 
existences because they are scientifically undemonstrable? We 
shall then have to end with denying the possibility of all knowl- 
edge, science included. Now life has an unscientific way of 
being practical in spite of us. We have to begin and to base 
all our actions on certain assumptions, and the most primary 
of these is the assumption of our own existence. 


The problem becomes further complicated if we ply sci- 
ence with the further question of origins. Here all that sci- 
ence can tell us is that we physically arose from the union of 
two cells thrown off by our parents. We seem physically to 
have inherited many of their characteristics, but when we pass 
from physical characteristics to mental and spiritual we find 
that each of us has a personality of his own, distinct from all 
others, in some respects depending on the use we each have 
made of heredity, environment, education and a choosing of 
response which has laid down the basis of our moral character. 
In our individuality, then, we certainly are something more 
than the physical continuation of the past life of the age. Our 
own origin is as mysterious as the origin of the first living 
cell and as scientifically unaccountable. 


Moreover there are more puzzling problems still when we 
consider in a space-time world the spaceless and timeless char- 
acter of this elusive self. For the world of inanimate objects 
around me the events of yesterday being past are as if they 
had never existed.. Changes in nature are changes through 
and through. It is only selfhood or personality that can grasp 
the meaning and relations of time. And this is due to the 
timelessness or time-transcending quality of selfhood. All my 
yesterdays I bring to bear upon my decisions for tomorrow, and 
though I have lost altogether that physical body with which 
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I played about my mother’s knee and my whole mental life is 
changed, I have no difficulty in identifying myself in spite of 
the passing of those early physical characteristics. However 
much I deny it scientifically or philosophically this self-con- 
tinuity is the basis of all my experience, science or philosophy. 
To deny it is to deny everything. But life holds too many 
interesting rewards for most of us to allow us to drop into 
any such skepticism. If we attempted to live true to such 
theories we should not only miss the fun of living but we 
should be conveniently put away in the insane asylum by our 
more wise and healthy-minded neighbors. 


I ask you only to consider this, since from the scientific 
quantitative standpoint the existence of selfhood is not plau- 
sible and still we have to assume that our elusive self is real 
we can obviously find no answer to the problem of self-exist- 
ence except in living., Why is it not possible in like manner to 
assume continued existence and to expect to find the answer 
to our question only in terms of life? Selfhood by its own 
time and space transcending qualities gives us some inklings 
of an endless existence. In our darker moods we recoil from 
toils and pains foreseen, but on the farther side of these we 
discover that in them lay our sweetest triumphs and our high- 
est joys. Few of us are so fond of extinction as deliberately to 
seek it, and those few are such as are o’erthrown in reason. 
This is the great practical denial to the pessimistic claim 
of the world’s bad children that life is mostly dark and not 
worth living. But someone is sure to remind us at this point 
that existence apart from a physical body is unthinkable. If 
that be an argument against immortality let us recall before 
we enter into its value an equally cogent remark on the other 
side. If the existence of selfhood apart from a physical body 
is to be denied because it is inconceivable, then non-existence 
of the self is equally inconceivable. But the argument from 
inconceivability is merely negative and valueless. Inconceiv- 
ability of a self-propelling ship threatened Fulton with the 
madhouse; and Graham Bell’s telephone offered him a scientific 
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ostracism. That is inconceivable which is beyond the plane 
of the already known. It has always been the function of 
organized and institutionalized science to treat as outlaws 
the fore-runners of new conceptions. 


Beliefs 4s Working Hypotheses 


After all, we shall find plenty of undemonstrable beliefs and 
dogmas underlying all practices as the working hypotheses of 
life. Science frequently boasts that it has none, treating with 
scorn the working hypotheses of the ethical and moral life 
with a stupid superiority of its own. But all life contains 
similar basic implications. Science has to assume the reality 
of the self and its experiences even when it denies that reality. 
It assumes the universal validity of natural law though that 
universality is forever undemonstrable. Certain convenient fic- 
tions underlie the science of mathematics, like unextended 
points and infinitely divisible space. We do not dismiss mathe- 
matics because of these illogical and undemonstrable assump- 
tions, but we rejoice in the practical service of mathematics 
in our work-a-day world. The mechanician draws his plans 
as if a perfect arc and a frictionless machine were achievable 
though he knows that both are impossible. We do not deny 
him his working hypothesis because of its inconceivability. 
Likewise with the assumption of immortality, since those lives 
have been noblest which have seemed to live in the very atmos- 
phere of the belief in it, we must credit it as a working 
hypothesis. 


When we come into the region of life, of quality, of art, 
of religion we find all scientific types of demonstration inade- 
quate because terms of quantity have little or no significance 
here. The wise way would seem to be to spend our energies 
here and now in achieving a life which is after the order and 
of the quality of the eternal. Living ‘“‘as seeing Him who is 
invisible’ is bound to result in the highest moral and ethical 
productiveness. A belief is to be judged by its fruits; and 
when the actual achievement of the belief in immortality is 
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contrasted with disbelief in it the results are all in favor of 
belief. 

Perhaps this is all the illumination or demonstration we 
shall have until we pass beyond the shadow and the night and 
know as we are known. 


This is a long and, I fear, unsatisfactory answer to your 
question, yet I have omitted possibly the most important con- 
sideration of all. Faith is of the very essence of religion and 
life. To demand the scientific demonstration of love before 
belief in it would be to kill it. Tio demand the demonstration 
of God and immortality as the condition of belief would make 
religion impossible and bring ethical achievement to the low 
level of bargaining. We do not know there is a God except 
by trusting our higher and finer sensibilities, but our salva- 
tion lies in trusting these higher and finer sensibilities to be 
the truth. It is a sort of holy wager that the heart of the uni- 
verse is righteousness and love and a casting into jeopardy 
our life and our sacred honor, and in it we discover the secret 
of eternal life: 


Where there is faith there is love; 
Where there is love there is peace; 
Where there is peace there is God; 
Where there is God there is no need. 


Yours lovingly, 


LEIBNIZ AND SPINOZA 
BY H. WILDON CARR 


Spinoza died in 1677, Leibniz in 1716, a difference of 
thirty-nine years. The dates are important, for Leibniz’s 
philosophical writings, those in which his system appears 
complete and not as a tentative sketch, were composed in the 
last fifteen years of his life, that is, more than twenty years 
after Spinoza’s death and the posthumous publication of the 
Ethics. 

In 1676, the year before Spinoza’s death, Leibniz travelling 
home to Hanover from Paris, by way of London and Amster- 
dam, paid a visit to Spinoza, was shown by him the unpub- 
lished manuscript of the Ethics and carried away with him 
some extracts from it. Out of this simple and quite ordinary 
incident a monstrous fabrication of calumny has been con- 
structed. The detractors of Leibniz suggest that the main 
metaphysical ideas of his philosophy were borrowed from 
Spinoza without acknowledgment and that the injustice was 
concealed by Leibniz’s feigned indignation at the blasphemous 
conclusions laid to Spinoza’s charge, a charge from which 
Leibniz was honorably bound to exonerate him. It is un- 
likely that any significance in the visit whatever would have 
been suggested if we had only the simple accounts of it pre- 
served in the correspondence. It happened, however, that the 
closing years of Leibniz’s life were embittered by the charge 
of plagiarism in regard to the discovery of the infinitesimal 
calculus which had been levelled against him by the followers 
of Newton, and evidently, to his distress, believed by Newton 
himself. This serious controversy led the opponents of Leib- 
niz to make capital of the innuendo that Leibniz’s philosoph- 
ical ideas as well as his mathematical inventions were pur- 
loined. In support of the attack on Leibniz’s intellectual hon- 
esty there is usually set forth a comparison of the two sys- 
tems of Spinoza and Leibniz, to the disparagement of Leibniz, 
at least in so far as originality is concerned. Then in the ab- 
sence of any reference to Spinoza by Leibniz the suspicion of 
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deliberate negligence or even jealousy is insinuated, and the 
few occasions in which Leibniz gives expression to his rejec- 
tion or abhorrence of Spinoza’s conclusions are cited as in- 
stances of his hypocrisy. The whole monstrous edifice is an 
absurd calumny and ought to be finally swept into limbo, leay- 
ing no need even for an apologist. 


Apart from the fact that the plagiarism, if there was 
plagiarism, must have been plagiarism of a work which for 
twenty years had been celebrated in the intellectual world, the 
absurdity of the whole story is the fact that there is nothing 
in Spinoza’s ethics for anyone to plagiarize. Those who think 
there is, instead of doing honor to the great genius of the man, 
simply fail to perceive wherein the strength and value of his 
work lies. Of all the philosophers of the modern period no 
greater genius than Spinoza has exercised a greater influence 
than he did, but this is not due to the originality of his con- 
cepts, it is due to the force of his reasoning and to the beauty 
of his ethical ideal. It is impossible to point to any idea of 
Spinoza’s which has enriched the world by the introduction 
of a new concept in the same sense in which, let us say, Kant’s 
concept of the a priori synthesis and Hegel’s concept of the 
dialectical nature of thought were new ideas. Spinoza does 
not stand in the history of philosophy for a new departure in 
metaphysics, nor for a new enfranchisement in method, nor 
even for a new principle in ethics. And yet no greater force has 
ever found expression in the intellectual world than that which 
is summed up in his philosophy. The reason is not far to 
seek. Spinoza’s genius was in his absolute confidence in hu- 
man reason and in his fearless defense of logical consistency. 
It was not the pantheism of the Ethics but the critical analysis 
of the scriptures in the Tractatus theologico-politicus (what 
today we should call modernism) which brought on him the 
execrations of anathematizing theologians of widely different 
cults. So far as his fundamental metaphysical concepts are 
concerned, they are simply and purely Cartesian. He does 
indeed depart from Descartes on important points, for ex- 
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ample, on the seat of the soul in the pineal gland, and he does 
not follow him in the view that animals are automata devoid 
of feeling and thought. The concept of one substance exist- 
ing in infinite modes is indeed a great advance on the Cartesian 
doctrine of two substances each distinguished by an essential 
attribute,—yet it is simply a logical advance. The funda- 
mental distinctions of Descartes all find their place in the sys- 
tem of Spinoza. He rejects final causes, not on the ordinary 
deterministic arguments, but because they are inconsistent with 
the concept of the one infinite substance. There can be no 
final cause of God, and if for God final cause does not exist, 
it cannot be derived from God. Deus ex solis suae naturae 
legibus, et a nemine coactus agit. . . . Demonstravimus, 
nihil sine Deo esse nec concipi posse, sed omnia in Deo esse, 
quare nihil extra ipsum potest, a quo ad agendum determinetur 
vel cogatur. (Eth. Pt. I., 17) The determining cause of 
everything is to be found in God, not however in God’s will 
but in God’s nature, in the same sense as the determining cause 
of the equality of the three angles of the triangle to two 
right angles is in the nature of the triangle. 


This doctrine of causality as immanent and not transient 
was implicit in Descartes’s fundamental concept, the concept 
of substance as the substratum in which the qualities were, al- 
though neither Descartes himself nor his followers, with the 
one exception of Spinoza, understood it. Spinoza alone real- 
ized it in its full comprehension and accepted it. It was in 
complete accord with the direction of his speculation, with the 
intuition of his nature and with his practical ethical principle. 
He draws out its full consequences, which amount in short to 
the complete rejection of all interpretation of Nature and 
Mind by final causes and the denunciation of final causes as 
mere sense deception. 

The genius of Leibniz, confronted with the same position 
follows an entirely different direction. Freedom, purpose, 
final end, responsibility, individuality, personality, for him are 
facts. If they are inconsistent with the concept of substance 
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and contradict its definition, then it is the concept of sub- 
stance which calls for re-formation and new definition. He 
realizes with all the force of Spinoza that the static concept 
of substance makes creation impossible, negates the idea of it. 
Accordingly he rejects it. He reforms the whole notion. It 
is not movement but force which we are to regard as in- 
destructible. This was a new idea. Substance is activity. 
It is not an inert substratum in which attributes inhere, to 
which qualities are attached. The idea of substance is re- 
placed by the idea of subject. A thing is what it does. Sub- 
stance is not necessarily one, it is many, for every subject of 
experience expressing its nature in outward action is a sub- 
stance. It is in this new concept that the contrast appears 
between the modes of Spinoza and the monads of Leibniz. So 
far from expressing the same thought in different ways, it is 
the same fact interpreted in directly opposite ways. 


Spinoza’s determinism is not mechanism in the modern sci- 
entific meaning and Leibniz’s libertarianism is not finalism in 
the ordinary teleological meaning. Both philosophers inter- 
pret causality as the expression in outward action or in move- 
ment of an inherent nature. Yet the difference is profound 
and the opposition complete. It turns on the principle of in- 
dividuality. We are far even today from a final and satis- 
factory solution. So far as ordinary opinion is concerned, 
common-sense, always shallow and superficial, contents itself 
with a compromise. Rigid theoretical necessity in the labora- 
tory, purpose, responsibility and freedom in the practical 
sphere, seem easily reconcilable, and hence the profound dif- 
ference between the two principles, Spinoza’s and Leibniz’s, 
usually passes unnoticed. 


In many respects Spinoza’s principle appears the more sat- 
isfactory. It follows the general trend of rational specula- 
tion and it seems to accord with the intellectual bias of the 
human mind. Individuality appears to Spinoza as the time 
aspect of an eternal being. The modes are the transient 
forms which the unchanging reality assumes to the onlooker. 
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Like the waves of the sea they present an aspect of ceaseless 
change and yet they are no more than the momentary forms 
of the changeless ocean. There can be no real individuality 
if individuality means dividing the substance. Leibniz on 
the other hand approaches the problem from a different angle. 
Suppose, he puts the question to himself, God, infinite in 
knowledge and power, wills to create free spirits, what are 
the conditions of the possibility of such a creation? The an- 
swer is the system of the pre-established harmony. From it 
follows a new concept of God, a new concept of man, and a 
new concept of man’s relation to God. God may now be con- 
ceived under the category of personality. He becomes the 
ruler of free spirits. We have a philosophy of freedom, of 
creation, of invention. 


In the history of philosophy Spinoza and Leibniz appear 
together. They differ profoundly: One is a continuator, the 
other an innovator: one carries to its completion the great 
principle which Descartes had inaugurated, the other anti- 
cipates the great revolution which is to be achieved by Kant. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHANGE 
H. OSBORNE RYDER 
Hamline University 

With those who are cognizant of the current trend of 
thought Henri Bergson has won wide recognition both in 
Europe and America. In two lectures on “The Perception of 
Change,” delivered at the University of Oxford, he states his 
main positions with greater conviction than in his earlier and 
more extensive work, “Creative Evolution.” 

In this study we shall endeavor to indicate the wider impli- 
cations of his speculative work which represent his riper. 
thought and reflection. 

The first lecture deals with the general characteristics of 
change; the second, with change itself viewed from the philo- 
sophic point of view. Bergson chooses this theme, the per- 
ception of change, since he believes that the insurmountable 
difficulties of philosophy will disappear or, at least, be simpli- 
fied by a more adequate appreciation of the problem in study- 
ing the problem of reality. He maintains that we talk of 
change but act as if there were no change. Much philosophy 
has been a mere word-quibble or logomachy, and hence there 
are many prejudices to be removed, both from speculative 
and common-sense views. The problem of change is the cap- 
ital problem and its solution terminates the riddles of philo- 
sophy. The ancient point of view was decidedly different 
from the modern, for reality was then regarded as static and 
motionless. 

The greatest advance in scientific research has been made 
in psychology and biology, though, doubtless, Bergson is by 
no means blinded to the exceptional work done especially in 
the realm of physics; but mathematics remains at a standstill. 
However, the lack of study of the past masters in the various 
fields of investigation leads us to thresh over problems upon 
which the last word has probably been uttered. Marvelous 
progress has taken place in psychology and biology during 
the past twenty-five years, and so Bergson thinks that the 
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time has come to take an account of stock, and he is em- 
phatically right in this belief. 

Nevertheless, Bergson announces no new or revolutionary 
philosophy but an old philosophy adapted to the practical 
needs of life. It is, in essence, the Heraclitic doctrine, al- 
though his philosophy is concerned with the movement of 
life. His philosophy is one of becoming rather than of be- 
ing, and hence he breaks utterly with the Eleatic school of 
rest and also with Spencerian staticism. Still Bergson brings 
to this speculative problem a distinct advance and adds some 
light to this age-old problem of reality and change. Not only 
will philosophy gain by this fuller understanding of the prob- 
lem, but our everyday life will profit by the solution of this 
knotty question. Hence, we see the timeliness of the discus- 
sion. 

Now Bergson finds three facts upon which he thinks all will 
agree at the outset: 


1. “If our perception were unlimited, we would never have 
recourse to the faculty of conception and reason.”’ It should 
be kept in mind that he means by perception that faculty which 
enables one to arrive at the desired goal without any inter- 
mediate step of thought or reason. The perfect being is he 
who knows all things intuitively, without having to pass 
through the medium of reasoning either from abstraction or 
generalization. These have their legitimate place but must 
not be confounded as presenting to us reality, for each elimi- 
nates the special characteristics of things and professes to give 
us the solution, but in the end does not deal with concrete ob- 
jects. This elimination of the features of each object by the 
processes just mentioned is what Bowne called the fallacy of 
the universal, which has been the perennial mistake of specu- 
lative workers and’ has vitiated most of the thinking in this 
direction. Abstraction and generalization must be regarded 
only as a scaffolding which must be pulled down when it has 
served its purpose rather than be allowed to confuse the true 
problem confronting us for solution. 
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2. The second point upon which there will be a consensus 
of opinion is ‘the insufficiency of comprehension and the 
weakness of our faculties of perception.” This fact gave rise 
to the birth of philosophy which has striven, through the 
medium of conception and reason, to settle the mooted ques- 
tion. However, in asserting this position, we must not doubt 
the essential truthfulness of our faculties if we use them aright. 
In this connection Bergson makes a most important distinction 
by emphasizing the difference between phenomenal and onto- 
logical reality. The ancients became involved in many dif- 
ficulties because they failed to make such a differentiation. 
Modern thought has gained immeasurably by this necessary 
distinction. ‘The ancient idea of the world was that it was 
immutable and eternal; the modern view looks upon the world 
as the mere “‘cuticle’”’ which must be pierced before we arrive 
at the true reality. 


3. Now the third conception of Bergson is that there can- 
not be a philosophy as there is a science, such being the philo- 
sophic method. He declares that there will be as many dif- 
ferent philosophies as there are original thinkers. Science 
deals with an accumulation of facts, but the interpretation of 
these facts will always vary among scholars. Admitting this 
position, how is philosophy to solve the problem of reality? 
Conception has not given integration which must ever be the 
goal of philosophy, and hence one philosophy after another 
has arisen to complete the imperfect conceptions of former 
philosophies. The method of conception has been incomplete 
and inadequate; it has defeated the object or end which it 
had in view,—to deepen and enlarge perception. To unify 
and systematize science is the business of philosophy. To the 
multiplicity of systems which strive among themselves will 
succeed the unity of a doctrine capable of reconciling all think- 
ers in one perception, the result of the combined effort of the 
philosophies in one common direction. 


Whatever objection may be raised against such a possibility 
finds its refutation in experience, which must never be sacri- 
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ficed to the exigencies of any system of thought. Now there 
have been for centuries men whose function is precisely to 
see and to make us see what we do not perceive naturally. 
These are the artists. They point out to us what we do not 
see of our own accord. We only understand what they show 
us if we have already preceived it. The poet and the painter 
display such perceptions, which ultimately are seen and rec- 
ognized by all. The purpose of art is to show that an exten- 
sion of our faculties of perception is possible. Common sense 
calls the artist idealistic, even though he works on the positive 
and material side of life. How can he see more than the rank 
and file of men? He must be absent-minded, they claim, but 
fail to see that he presents to us what he clearly perceives. 
In this connection he nullifies the Spencerian method ‘‘of re- 
constructing ideally our mental life with simple elements and 
then to suppose that the composition of these elements has 
really produced our mental life.’’ No closet philosophy like 
Spencer’s, we afhirm, can adjust itself to the practical needs 
Grelire; 

Here, again, he shows the impracticability of the mechan- 
ical explanation. 

“Before we philosophize it is necessary to live and 
life demands that we put on some blinders, that we look 
neither to the right or left, but right in front of us, in 
the direction where we have to go. Our practical in- 
terest is to set aside, or, at least, to accept nothing 
which cannot clarify or complete, in a more or less use- 
ful way, the present situation.” 

From time to time, by a fortunate accident, men arise 
whether by their feelings or by their understanding who are 
less attached to life. They appear to get on farther by per- 
ceiving than by doing, and, according as this detachment is 
inherent to such or such of their senses or their understand- 
ing, they are painters or sculptors, musicians or poets. It is, 
then, a more direct, more immediate insight into reality that 
we find in the different arts. Since the arts can perform such 
a task, Bergson asks, ‘“Why cannot philosophy bring us to a 
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more complete perception of reality by a certain displace- 
ment of our attention and by doing so for everybody?” Here, 
then, we are face to face with the great problem of philo- 
sophy. 

But the common mistake has been to transport us, as Plato 
does, to a different world from that where we now are and 
to make an appeal to other faculties than those of sense and 
understanding. Dialectics conducts us to opposed philosophies 
and Kant in his Critique of Pure Reason saw definitely that, 
if metaphysics is possible, it is by a vision and not by a dia- 
lectic effort. Reasoning cannot help us in the solution of the 
problem, but perception will enable us to look beyond the 
outward appearance. If the philosophers perceive change in 
things and change in us, if, in the order of speculation they 
reach insoluble contradictions, they have concluded from that 
fact that the contradictions are inherent to change itself and 
that, to escape the contradictions, it would be necessary to 
leave the sphere of change and to rise above time. Such, 
Bergson holds, is the foundation of the thinking of meta- 
physics as also of those who, with Kant, deny the possibility 
of metaphysics. 

Metaphysics was born, as a result, from the arguments of 
Zeno, the Eleatic philosopher, relative to change and move- 
ment. Zeno, pointing out the difficulties, led Plato to search 
for the true and coherent reality in what does not change. 
Kant also became involved in this problem by positing a time 
which neither flows nor changes nor endures. Thus we have 
gone a long way from the solution of the problem, and need 
to regard the extension and revivification, and our difficulties 
will vanish for we shall re-establish continuity in the sum total 
of our knowledge, a continuity not hypothetical and construc- 
tive but tried and lived. 


The second lecture concerns the possibility of thus enlarg- 
ing the scope of our perception. Our failure here to employ 
perception has been due to the multitudinous schemes inter- 
posed between reality and us. Hence arises the necessity of a 
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return to a direct, immediate perception of change and move- 
ment. 


The first thesis which Bergson lays down is as follows: 

“We ought to represent to ourselves all change and 
all movement as absolutely indivisible.’ The more we 
succeed in representing to ourselves the movement as 
coincident with the space through which it passes, the 
better we shall think we understand it.”’ 

There is no immobility, if we mean by it an absence of 
movement. The movement is reality itself and what we call 
immobility is a certain state of things identical with or anal- 
ogous to what takes place when two trains move with the same 
speed in the same direction on two parallel tracks; each of 
the two trains appears to be immobile to the travelers seated 
in the other. But when we bring this attitude of spirit into 
the domain of speculation, we disregard the true reality, we 
create some insoluble problem, we close our eyes to what.is 
more vital in the real world. Hence the conclusion here is: 

“Tf reality is an aggregation of states, you have made 
to appear all the difficulties and contradictions which the 
problem of movement has raised. You have closed your 
eyes to the true reality.” 

The second contention is this: 

“There are changes, but it is not the things that 
change; the change has no need of support. There are 
movements, but it is not necessarily invariable objects 
which move; the movement does not employ a mobile 
thing.” 

For practical purposes it is useful that we do business in 
everyday life with stable and, in a certain way, responsive 
objects, to which we can address ourselves as to persons. But 
we must be careful to note that the molecules, atoms, electrons, 
and corpuscles of science are purely fictitious and imaginary 
explanations for the benefit of physical science. Again, the- 
ories of personality find their false support by affirming .a 
series of distinct psychological states, but the truth is that 
there is neither a substratum, rigid and immutable, nor dts- 
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tinct states which pass like actors in a scene. It is simply the 
continuous melody of our interior life, the melody which pur- 
sues itself, as an indivisible unit, from the beginning to the 
end of our existence. Our personality is exactly that. 

In this connection Bergson emphasizes the phenomenal 
character of time and space. Here also he touches upon cer- 
tain fallacies of our day by declaring that some think “if 
everything passes nothing exists.” 


The third point of the lecture may be stated thus: 


“Tf change is real and likewise constituted by all real- 
ity, we ought to look at the past differently than we have 
been accustomed to do by philosophy and also by lan- 


guage.” 

For them and for us the present alone exists by itself, but 
such a conclusion is dangerous, to the highest point, for specu- 
lation, since Bergson holds that to regard time as a succession 
of instants is the old static view of philosophy. Accordingly, 
we must be constantly on guard against it. Also to separate 
the past from the present and the present from the future 
leads us into gross errors. Rather is the past incorporated 
in the present and the present holds within it the prophecy 
of the future. The past is thus preserved in the present 
automatically. The conservation of the past in the present 
is nothing other than the indivisibility of change, and all our 
difficulties arise from the fact that we close our eyes to this 
indivisibility of time. Reality is change and is indivisible, for 
the past is an integral part of the present and the future. 


The difficulties raised by the ancients upon the question of 
movement and by the moderns upon the question of substance 
would vanish, the former because the substance is movement 
and change, the latter because the movement and the change 
are substantial. The relation of man to the universe would 
become susceptible of a gradual deepening if we took account 
of the true nature of states, qualities, and finally of every- 
thing that presents itself to us with the appearance of stabil- 
ity. The long-standing problem of the object and the sub- 
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ject would also find solution, for the static relation affords 
none. 


By this philosophy of becoming Bergson contends that we 
shall discover for our everyday life satisfactions as full as 
those of art, but more numerous and continuous for the rank 
and file of men. Art without doubt makes us discover in 
things more qualities and distinctions than we naturally pre- 
ceive. It enlarges our perception on the surface rather than 
in depth. It enriches our present, but it hardly makes us 
pass by the present. By philosophy we can accustom our- 
selves never to isolate the present from the past which it draws 
with it. 

Reality, then, appears no more a static condition, in the 
way of being; it strengthens itself dynamically in the con- 
tinuity and variability of its tendency. Everything animates 
itself around us and revivifies itself in us. A great movement 
carries along the animate creation and inanimate objects. The 
more we probe into this question, the more we feel ourselves 
approaching the principle in which we participate and whose 
eternity ought not to be an eternity of unchangeability but an 
eternity of life and movement. How, otherwise, he observes, 
could we live and move in it? ‘This question he answers with 
a Latin adaptation from Paul: “Tn ea vivimus et movemur et 
sumus.”’ The conclusion is hardly satisfactory since we might 
have wished that he had quoted the apostle verbatim with 
the personal construction: ‘In Him we live and move and 
have our being.” Who other than God can such a one be, 
though Bergson does not himself state such a manifest de- 
duction? The theistic standpoint is implied in these recent 
lectures, though not so clearly, we regret to say, as in his 
Creative Evolution. However, Bergson must be regarded 
as a theist, even if we arrive at such a conclusion by implica- 
tion and allegation rather than by direct and positive declara- 
tion; at least, so far as the present work is concerned. 

Bergson’s philosophy is progressive and dynamic; Bowne’s 
is personal and organic. Kant states the activity of the mind 
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in knowledge; Bowne sets forth its implications; but Bergson 
and future disciples will apply the doctrine to practical life. 
The hopeful tendency of both scientific and philosophic 
thought today is the growing recognition of the phenomenal 
interpretation of matter and the ontological character of the 
personal. 

It remains for us now to sum up briefly the situation: 
Bergson breaks sharply with Platonic and Kantian transcend- 
ence and also with Eleatic and Spencerian staticism. He re- 
gards life and experience, as do Bowne and Eucken, as the field 
of philosophy, which must aim to work out a livable belief 
adapted to the practical needs of human life. He appears to 
be quite clear on the activity of the mind in knowledge, but not 
so clear on the doctrine of personalism in its entirety, and 
yet it is fair to say that he is rapidly moving here in the right 
direction, for he holds to the doctrine of the immanence. The 
past cannot be dissociated from the present nor the present 
from the future. Rather are they to be regarded as integral 
parts of a spacious present, holding within its consciousness 
the whole sweep of time. 

It has been said by some unsympathetic critics that Berg- 
son’s thinking is brilliant and eloquent without possessing 
clearness and definiteness of conclusion; and while undoubtedly 
this criticism has some weight, yet we believe that it is emerg- 
ing into greater clearness and definiteness with each succeed- 
ing work. 

Bergson’s philosophy is pragmatism bordering on the im- 
mediate environs of personalism. The pursuance of the 
pragmatic method of viewing reality and change should un- 
questionably lead him in the near future to an approximation 
of the philosophy to which Bowne has given the name of 
personalism. 


STUART SHERMAN: PIONEER 
BY MOIRA P. PERRY 

“Something lost behind the ranges; lost and waiting for you, 
go.” The modern poet packed into one terse line what Whit- 
man everywhere meant but could not express succinctly: that 
desperate need men have of something greater than them- 
selves to strive for. Pioneer! A voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, one who goes before to prepare a way for those who are 
to follow. Pioneering argues hardihood of thought and of 
action, a zest for adventure, and these never long exist apart 
from their rockbottom concomitant virtues: honesty, unsel- 
fishness, courage. 

We of the third generation from the forty-niners, now gaz- 
ing westward through the Golden Gate, the last physical out- 
post of the continent conquered, feel that much pioneering 
remains to be done in the realm of the spirit. We have long 
felt the ache of the “something lost,” and we would ask if 
progress is being made in the fine art of living. 

After Bunyan’s quest, the pioneer spirit languished in Eng- 
land for a century and a half, but in America there were soon 
heard the clarion calls of Emerson, of Lowell, of Whittier, 
and of Stowe. These were not timid nor docile voices, but the 
dissenters of their day,—Pathfinders of the soul, “‘all for 
primal, needed work.” We may add to these the name of Haw- 
thorne whose “‘Scarlet Letter’ remains today the most moving 
arraignment of the double standard. 

A century later, in 1908, Henry Van Dyke, concluding a 
lecture at the Sorbonne on The Spirit of America, read Whit- 
man’s ‘‘Pioneers, O, Pioneers,” and his ardent Parisian au- 
dience stood and applauded: 

‘“‘FTave the older races halted? Do they droop and end 
their lesson, wearied over there beyond the seas? We 
take up the task eternal, and the burden and the lesson, 


Pioneers, O, Pioneers!” age v 
Something there is profoundly appealing in this spiritual ad- 


venturing; all great souls have been pioneers to their age, 
prescient of progress, interpreters of its meaning. 
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Having tarried thus long in the House of Interpreter (for 
the poet is both Seer and Sayer of the Word,) let us now fare 
forth to those Delectable Mountains whose Good Shepherds 
the literary critics should be. For the character of a people 
takes color from its art, wherein man leaves the most living 
record of that part of him which is eternal. All arts are but 
the colorful blooms of that growing tree of life, of which 
legend and folklore are root and branch. And in that flower- 
ing of art, of religion and philosophy which most influences 
man the art of The Word is pioneer. 


18 


“The Shepherds ... then said to one another ‘Let us 
here shew the Pilgrims the gates of the Coelestial City’ .. 
And one of the shepherds gave them a Note of the way.” 


Stuart Pratt Sherman, author of ‘The Genius of America,” 
and ‘‘Americans” was en rapport with the informing zeal of 
all times and men, and his writings form a microcosm of social 
wisdom, such as we worldly, well-intentioned, erring humans 
most need. In a day when a sneering tone toward our demo- 
cratic ideal has become the sign of our self-styled intelligentsia ; 
in an age when man is becoming fractional, discrete, and in- 
complete this writer stood for humanism, for the complete 
man. The gospel of humanism, the Beauty of Wholiness, is 
a good gospel for this warped age, and may be the secret of the 
fine balance felt in his work; for wholesome and holy come 
from the same root, whole meaning hale, sound, entire, and the 
beauty of such worldliness is the fine flowering toward which 
we moderns yearn,—‘‘the soul wholly embodied, and the body 
wholly ensouled.” The light of experience is held high enough 
to illumine the sweeping human pageant, to glimpse ‘‘a new 
republic revealed to the travelling imagination like a shining 
city set on a hill in the flash of a midnight storm.” We take 
new courage from his prospect of the City Coelestial; inspira- 
tion is here and much practical wisdom. On this journey we 
travel light and must hasten on, yet haply we may light a torch 
from his: 
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“The great civilizations of the world have hitherto 
been integrated in their religions. By religion I mean 
that which in the depths of his heart a man really believes 
desirable and praiseworthy. . . The prospects for our 
American civilization depend at present upon our capacity 
for a similar religious integration. . . The remedy is, in 
short, to effect a reintegration of the national will on the 
basis of a genuinely democratic humanism, recognizing as 
its central principle the duty of bringing the whole body 
of the people to the fullest and fairest human life of 
which they are capable. . . Advance to this point of view, 
and you leave behind you universal sympathy, universal 
cynicism, universal aestheticism, and the black bats of the 
Freudian Cave.”’ 


Joyfully leaving all these behind, especially the black bats 
of the half-educated, we pause to ask whether the duty of 
democratic humanism is meant to include all the forms of 
uplift rampant in America today. In the main we are all in 
agreement as to the end in view,—the fullest and fairest life, 
but much confusion prevails as to the way. How is the be- 
wildered pilgrim to know which road to take when our very 
multiplicity of ideals leads to confusion and scepticism? Sher- 
man spoke with more particularity when he said: 

‘What the average man now wants is the large-scale 
production and the wide diffusion of science, art, music, 
literature, health, recreation, manners, human intercourse, 
happiness,—the best to be had and he is going to get 
them and to glorify wholeheartedly the heroes of culture 
who provide them for him.” 


Happiness! A sick king once sent searchers for “the shirt 
of a happy man;” (see John Hay’s The Enchanted Shirt). 
They found a laughing vagabond, but he had no shirt. Now 
we believe that man, in order to achieve the highest happiness, 
must have a white and shining garment woven of art, science, 
music, all that the favored of the gods have found good, and 
the best to be had. And this best to include the whole body of 
the people by reason of our deft handmaiden, Science, and the 
modern magic of machinery. 
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(‘They were poor pilgrims going to the Coelestial City 
but were led out of their way by a black man clothed in 
white who bid us, said they, follow him, for he was 
going thither, too.’’) 

Setting art aside, science daily stands and delivers, and the 
people dumbly sit and swallow some new means of human 
intercourse (radio, wireless, phonograph, cinema,—and what 
not.) In manners ... what have we not lost in courtesy, in 
urbanity since Washington? How much of our boasted rec- 
reation is truly re-creation? Health must invariably suffer 
when youth’s model becomes, not the “clear-eyed and fearless”’ 
Goddess of Liberty but the prevailing type exploited by the 
arbiters of the motion-picture industry,—the anaemic, the im- 
mature. Much hard-won civilization “reels back into the 
beast’ in a literal sense not forseen by Tennyson, while the 
screen stands as the apotheosis of the runt, spiritually as well 
as physically stunted. Our highly accoutred beggar-on-horse- 
back would seem rather worse off than before. 

Yet blind and purblind indeed is he who cannot see in the 
motion-picture a wonderful new medium, a more universal lan- 
guage than music, in which songs without words are already 
appearing. Hear what William C. de Mille, (Scribner’s, 
September, 1924) says of it: ‘‘Let it be granted at once that 
the majority of motion pictures made today are crude, untrue, 
and inartistic; the same percentage of unexcellence will be 
found in the arts of the novelist, the dramatist, the painter, and 
the musician. What were those arts like when they were only 
fifteen years old, and which of them has reached the whole 
people?” The editor of Current Opinion has this to say of 
our popular music: ‘The average popular music of America 
today is without doubt the most base and evil ever in the 
world.” The late Dr. G. Stanley Hall, writing on the new 
psychology, paused for this aside: ‘The forces that make for 
human degeneration were never so many, so active, and so 
ominous, and nothing less than civilization itself is at stake.” 
Documentation need not be attempted here; regarding every 
phase of our life the hero of culture is asking whether our 
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speed necessarily means progress. And as conviction of sin 
goes before reform, this new mood holds more hope than our 
previous complacency. Mr. Sherman couched his feeling in 
these words: 

“It is to be hoped, nevertheless, that the devil may not 
fly away with the fine arts, or the fine artists, or with our 
freshly foot-loose and wandering beauty; for the builders 
of civilization have need of them. If the young people 
were not misled by more or less alien-spirited guides the 
national genius itself would lead them into a larger life.” 


(“The cry of the conscience of life: 
Keep the young generation in hail 
And bequeath them no tumbled house.” ) 


Mr. Stuart Sherman’s studies of our national heroes and those 
in the volume “On Contemporary Literature’ furnish goodly 
scrolls for the guidance of pilgrims; with his shepherd’s per- 
spective glass we may yet glimpse our far civic ideal, the City 
Coelestial. 

In 1776 exchange of ideas in America was limited, almost, 
to the town-meeting; in 1876 we had lecture bureaus, maga- 
zines, and the beginnings of art. Since then science has in- 
creasingly multiplied the means of communication between 
people. In 1976... What? Will the “something lost” be 
found? Shall we have regained the simplicity of true great- 
ness, shall we then have the courage, the consecration to go 
forward? After such a vision of the good life surely human- 
ity will not sink back into old paths or accept a lower worship. 
An ever higher pilgrimage leads on to our City Coelestial: we 
walk by the light that shineth in darkness, the still voice heard 
in the tumult, the power that streams from on high. Let us 
keep faith with the common man and in our common human- 
ity; this is the rock that was Lincoln—our humanism is 
founded upon it. And of this high quest the epic waits to be 
written: simple, consecrate, courageous,—O, Pioneers! 


AN EXCURSION WITH CREATIVE THOUGHT 
BY GEORGE PRESTON MAINS. 


As measured by the evolutionary hypothesis, human prog- 
ress traveled a long, long journey from the Neanderthal man 
to Shakespeare. It may, however, be accepted as axiomatic 
that every ascent in that eonic journey was pioneered by some 
kind of creative thought. Many eons must have passed before 
any steps of progress could be scientifically noted. But evi- 
dently there could be no single advance from man’s primitive 
animalhood to Shakespeare’s infinite spaciousness of thought, 
save as its pathway was wrought by constructive mind. But, 
kindred to Tennyson’s thought, eon after eon must have 
passed, putting their touch and shape upon him, before primi- 
tive man could justly be classed as far advanced beyond in- 
stinctive animalhood. And then there must follow indefinite 
ages before any man born of woman could entirely escape 
“from the lower world within him.’’ From the earliest pre- 
historic morning, and for multitudes of the race the day is 
as yet far from its close, man has lived in bondage to static 
traditions, and has been the victim of innumerable supersti- 
tious taboos. 

I. 

Shakespeare lived in the Sixteenth and died in the Seven- 
teenth Century. Within the three centuries since his birth there 
has been the most marvelous expension of knowledge in human 
history. Ages before these modern centuries, the Hebrew 
Prophets appeared upon lofty levels of moral inspiration. The 
Greek mind, in realms of abstract speculation, mapped in the 
intellectual heavens new constellations of thought. In fields of 
philosophy, oratory, drama, poetry and art, their brilliant 
genius has never been transcended by subsequent generations. 
The genius of Rome subdued the known world to military rule 
and order, and gave to the ages imperishable codes of law. 

But Judaism was barren in art, narrow and clannish in her 
nationalism, and thus failed to bequeath herself as a fitting 
pattern for world-civilization. Greece, opulent in thought, 
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creator of the most exquisite of human languages, carried in 
her very ideals a scorn of material inventiveness for the prac- 
tical needs of mankind. She was insular in territory, aristo- 
cratically exclusive, little acquainted with world-history and 
knowledge of which our own age possesses so great wealth— 
and finally “the glory that was Greece” perished, leaving little 
abiding material inheritance for the permanent enrichment of 
history. Rome, with her world-dominion, her splendid ma- 
terialism, her imperial genius for law, was lacking in the con- 
serving power of great moral ideas. She became rich, 
luxuriant, corrupt. The sinews of her mightiness degenerated 
into softness, and she finally fell to pieces under the unbearable 
weight of her moral decrepitude. 


It has been left for the very recent centuries to flower and 
fruit in the most wonderful creative knowledge of the ages. 
The physical sciences, for the most part, are of but recent 
birth. Yet they are so revealing of knowledge, so creative of 
product, as radically to change and to extend the very frontiers 
of both the world’s thought and achievement. In material 
appliances to life, the substitution of iron for wood, the appli- 
cation of steam and electricity to transportation and to pro- 
ductive machinery—all installed by inventive genius—have 
changed the entire face of the industrial world. Machinery, 
by lifting vast burdens of drudgery from the shoulders of 
labor, has created veritable aristocracies in the ranks of labor 
itself. In the olden days, labor was universally a serfdom. 
The kings and despots of capital imposed their tasks upon 
whole armies of toilers, while the toiler himself was held as of 
little more value than a mere tool. The application of ma- 
chinery to industry has resulted in the training and lifting from 
the ranks of common toil of multitudes into the status of 
skilled overseers and artisans. 


All this has contributed to reveal and to enhance the values 
of human personality. The benefits of this revolution have 
reached in perceptible measure the humblest classes of toil. 
The day is rapidly passing in the industrial world when the 
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common toiler can be classed as of no more worth than a 
machine. Inventions which have had their birth within the 
memory of living men have vastly changed the fundamental 
relations of world civilizations. The electric telegraph, ocean 
cables, wireless telegraphy, the telephone, the radio, the auto- 
mobile, the moving picture, the vast multiplication of marine 
merchandise, the wide facilities of world-travel promoting the 
social and intellectual intermingling of all races—all these, and 
kindred agencies, are surely demonstrating a unity of world- 
interests, and as surely carry in themselves the prophecy of a 
day to come: 

‘When the war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle- 


flags are furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 


Science has introduced vast new facilities for human enlight- 
enment and needs. The methods and processes of nature are 
now known a hundredfold more perfectly than was at all possi- 
ble a hundred years ago. To the common mind, the world of 
nature, veiled in mystery, was peopled with ghosts and hob- 
goblins of innumerable variety, and this mind itself, utterly 
lacking in scientific knowledge, was haunted with superstitious 
fancies and fables. Modern science, with its luminous ad- 
vances, is driving from the field the whole family of super- 
stitious creations, revealing nature as a great system of law 
and order, displacing magic by sane philosophy, substituting 
enlightened medicine and skilled surgery for quackery, con- 
verting the very plague-spots of nature into gardens of health 
and of nutritive fruitfulness, opening a thousand doors of 
knowledge for the intellectual enlightenment and broadening 
of human vision, innumerable ministries of healing for the 
world’s ills: yet science, like a sunrise, is but in the prophetic 
morning of its beneficent achievements for mankind. 


The agencies of popular enlightenment, as never before, 
are multiplied. To this result many factors have contributed. 
The printing press, invented in the late ages, has made possible 
the tangible preservation of ideas. From it have sprung vast 
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editions of religious and secular publications, books, maga- 
zines, the prodigious development of the modern library whose 
shelves carry the preserved wealth of world-accumulated 
knowledge. And all this is vastly reenforced by the daily elec- 
tric chronicling of world-events. 


II. 

Knowledge furnishes the basis for widening thought. 
Thought forces comparison between old and new ideas, the 
inevitable revision, if not absolute displacement, of many con- 
victions traditionally cherished. Many ideas religiously cher- 
ished have been utterly dissipated before the search-light of 
modern revisional knowledge. No element of shock, or even 
of regret, should result to any truth-searching mind from such 
fact. It is only the dogmatic standpatters who can be dis- 
turbed by the discovery of new truth. If one believes that the 
Christian Faith is an exception to all laws of progress, that 
God’s self-revelation to the race is a closed book, that divine 
inspirations are not now giving new insight and widening vision 
in fields of spiritual truth, that the growing Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ is not coordinating into itself innumerable agencies not 
now under direct control of the Church—if one is in bonds to 
such beliefs, then, he must be like Ephraim, joined to his idols! 
As probably no historic realm has been more fruitful of super- 
stitious beliefs than the wide and varied fields of world-re- 
ligious thought, so there is no realm that more needs luminous 
correction from revisional knowledge than this very realm of 
religious traditions. 

In recent decades, there have been much discussion and 
unrest arising from critical and constructive studies of the 
Bible. It is to be promptly admitted that the purposely de- 
structive critic has been loudly vocal in this field. He nas con- 
tributed much to misunderstanding and confusion in this most 
sensitively vital department of research. But, if not a negli- 
gible, he is certainly an increasingly superseded, factor in the 
area of present-day critical Biblical reconstructions. His zeal 
to destroy Biblical values has in the end only served to make 
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more alert and invincible the search of constructive investi- 
gation. 

To illustrate from a single viewpoint, it is obvious, for in- 
stance, that Old Testament literatures can be best understood 
only in the knowledge of contemporaneous history which most 
signally affected the life of the Jewish peoples in the periods 
when these literatures were produced. For centuries the people 
of Palestine were under tribute to the older and more power- 
ful nations of Assyria and Babylon on the east, and of Egypt 
in the southwest. But direct knowledge of these great nations, 
until within the lifetime of living men, has been wellnigh hid- 
den from the Christian centuries. It is but yesterday that, by 
aid of the archeologist and the expert translator, the history of 
these long dead empires has been newly revealed. But this 
knowledge has thrown a flood of light upon all the Old Testa- 
ment literatures. It is also equally true that modern research 
and discovery have cast a noonday illumination upon the litera- 
tures of the New Testament. ‘The real truth is, that the Bible 
as a body of literature was never so truly and richly known as 
today. ‘The inevitable effect, of course, of the new knowledge 
and awakened interest in Bible study could not be other than 
revisional of some cherished views. For instance, some long- 
standing views of Biblical inspiration have been entirely dis- 
placed from scholarly thought. But the Bible itself, so far 
from being impaired by the critical process, has, like gold tried 
in the furnace, the drosses of false interpretation and error 
removed, come forth with a purer, more rational and invincible 
value for mankind than ever before. Its superlative value as 
a record of God’s self-revelation to the race was never so 
demonstrated to reverent and enlightened reason as now. 


Ill. 

I come now to the assertion that for all valuable progress 
civilization is indebted to creative mind. This holds true in 
the world of invention, of scientific advance, of philosophy, of 
poetry, of art, of social and political righteousness, of spiritual 
insight, of religious beliefs. And all this is tantamount to 
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saying that with the growth of intelligence and culture the 
levels of common life are elevated, the life and privileges of 
general communities greatly raised, and a larger measure of 
skill infused into the ranks of labor itself. But it remains that 
creative mind is casually behind all true advances in human 
welfare. 

There is many a competent chauffeur who could take no 
initiative in inventing the engine and vehicle which he controls. 
A child in intelligence may direct an elaborate machine without 
the slightest talent for creating the same. And this is univer- 
sally true. The life of the masses is greatly enriched by prod- 
ucts which would never have been in their possession save as 
mediated through creative thought. It is equally true that the 
most sane religious beliefs, beliefs which will survive furnace 
tests, are mediated to the common life through creative orders 
of superior spiritual discernment. 


LVe 

If God in Christ is purposely working in the world toward 
moral consummations, then it can only be inferred that the 
creative power of Christianity itself far transcends all merely 
ecclesiastical measurements of the same. The Church is 
not a synonym for the Kingdom. The historic Church in 
many periods has been so dominated by godless secularism, 
by unethical business policies, by unholy social customs, as 
greatly to have perverted and betrayed the very divine pur- 
poses of its being. The Kingdom of Christ, far broader than 
any merely ecclesiastical conception, aims at nothing less than 
the moral regeneration of world-civilizations. It purposes 
nothing less than the ethicising of all departments of life from 
the domestic home to the last seats of governmental authority. 
It will stop nothing short in its leavening progress until 
Christ’s ideals and Christ’s righteousness shall come to en- 
thronement in all the earth. The sceptic, with ill-adjusted 
moral vision, may rate this conception as only a dream, per- 
haps an irridescent one, but still only the dream of an unbal- 
anced fancy. But if the most favored present psychology of 
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the universe is sure-footed, namely, that a righteous God is 
immanent and ever-working in the world this cosmic conception 
of Christ’s Kingdom may be no dream. The sceptic’s objec- 
tion may be only an impertinence born of his audacious 
ignorance. God is not immanent and ever-working in the uni- 
verse without moral purpose. 

It would seem not without significance that a great historian 
like Dr. James H. Breasted, in his recently published but im- 
perial book, “The Conquest of Civilization,’ should in his 
very initial statement declare that “the greatest fact in the 
history of the universe as known to us’’ is the demonstrated 
capacity of man to rise from bestial savagery to civilization. 
This is something which never before has been paralleled in 
all eonic history. Dr. Breasted also tells us that the mar- 
velous volume of scientific knowledge now extant, an un- 
matched achievement, is substantially the product of the last 
two generations. Man, so far as we know, is the only moral 
personality in this world. He, pretty much alone, has dis- 
tinctly survived all cosmic convulsions for the last half-million 
years or so. Within recent historic time, he has made great 
beginnings toward the establishment of civilizations, institu- 
tions, inventions, literatures, arts both esthetical and industrial. 
All these are his distinctive creations. And yet the race is but 
in the early morning of its prophetic possibilities. Would it 
not seem anomalous, passingly so, if all this could come to 
pass only from a mere chance confluence of atoms? It would 
seem that man’s innate aptitude for religiousness, an aptitude 
lying back of all attempted psychological explanations of the 
origins of religion itself, must be conceded as ranking among 
the very most significant characteristics of mankind. May it not 
be, notwithstanding our very limited knowledge of the back- 
grounds of Divine purpose, that God plans the ultimate morali- 
zation of world-civilizations through the creative agency of 
growingly enlightened religions ? 


V. 
I venture to suggest that God's chief method in the final 
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moralization of the world will be through the principle of — 
Incarnation. The supreme Incarnation of history is one in 
presence of which baffled human reason has always stood 
in an attitude of interrogation. But the Incarnation of Cal- 
vary has proved itself the mightiest moral force in the history 
of the race. And it may be that the principle of Divine in- 
carnation is the most creative force in the building of a morally 
improving world. If it be a fact that God works immanently 
in history, then the inference would seem clear that He works 
toward moral ends in civilization through men as moral agents. 
I at least can give no rational accounting for variant creative 
minds, for the creative products of genius in all the arts of 
civilization, save on the theory that inspirations from the 
All-Creative Mind dwell distinctively in such creative agencies. 
God’s method in the choice of workers would seem to be 
selective. We shall probably be forced to enlarge greatly our 
inherited conception of the scope of Divine inspiration. A 
God who plans an ultimately moralized world is dealing in 
inspirations as wide as human needs. He purposes vital annex- 
ation to the Kingdom of every normal interest of mankind. 
Instead of coming from one type of prophetic school, God’s 
builders are being trained in all the technical schools of human 
experience. His creative workmen everywhere are receiving 
inspirations for their distinctive missions. It should be increas- 
ingly apprehended that in God’s big diagram for the world, 
He employs a great variety of inspired workmen. 


“The old ‘traditional’ order changeth, yielding place to 
new; 
God fulfills Himself in many ways, lest one good custom 
should corrupt the world.” 


I am growingly impressed by the fact that the cosmic char- 
acter and function of Christianity is as yet but very insuffici- 
ently apprehended in Christian thought. Christianity is no pro- 
vincial thing. If God is interested in the Jew, He is equally in- 
terested in the Chinese. There can be in the Divine scheme 
no finally preferred nation or people. Divine inspirations are 
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pervasive among all races. God hath not left Himself without 
witness in any nation. It may be that in a day of larger illumi- 
nation it will appear that historic Christianity itself has shaped 
its ideals too exclusively after Judaic patterns to the damaging 
neglect of codrdinating into itself the ethical inspirations in- 
hering in all the world-religions. 

We, of these passing generations, like the Prophets of old, 
will die without witnessing the consummations of God’s moral 
purposes for the world. But of one thing we may be confident: 
God has no mistaken lines in His diagram of future history. 
He commands both infinite time and infinite resources, and 
without dimness of vision, weariness, or discouragement, He 
will direct the world unfailingly to the ‘‘far off, divine event”’ 
of His own infinite purposes, and He will ever continue the 
march of progress through inspired human agencies. 


“Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process 
of the suns.”’ 
Then till rising and setting suns are o’er, 
‘Let knowledge grow from more to more; 
But more of reverence in us dwell.”’ 


THE SCARLET UNDERWING. 
BY LOUISE RAVENS. 


ii. 

One day in August, while resting idly in the shade of a group 
of oak trees, I saw a flutter on one of the nearer trunks. The 
movement ceased, and though I looked intently I could see 
nothing but the mottled, brown-gray bark. Again there was a 
flutter, and again I could detect nothing but the woody gray. 
This time I approached the tree and now I found the object of 
my interest, a moth of the genus Catocala, a Scarlet Under- 
wing. The upper wings of the insect were so exactly the shade 
of the trunk on which it rested that only the closest scrutiny 
disclosed its presence. A nearer examination showed the most 
gorgeous coloring of the underwings, a bright scarlet revealed 
fully in flight, but entirely hidden when the moth chose to con- 
ceal itself among the neutral shadows of the protective trees. 


106. 

There is, on the suburban edge of one of our mid-western 
cities, a vast, oozy swamp. Of late years there has been much 
controversy over the possession of its acreage. Real estate 
dealers and county commissioners have contended for their 
rights, but thus far, excepting for a few cross roads and an 
occasional drained area, the great marsh remains untouched. 
Here, on a May night, may be heard the boom of the bittern, 
and here also may be seen the great blue heron as he stops for 
a bit of good frogging. Except in seasons of melting snows or 
unusual rainfall, the swamp is not submerged. It is over- 
grown with characteristic reeds and cat-tails, and here and 
there is a group of trees or a tangle of wild-grape vines. 

My first visit to this swamp was on a day in November. 
The sun was obscured by heavy clouds which scarcely shifted 
from hour to hour. The reeds and grasses of the vast area 
were in their somber autumn robes. Far beyond stretched in- 
definite browns and grays, with an occasional rift of golden 
where the herbage showed a lighter tint. The trees were bare. 
The air seemed leaden. 
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I had walked some distance when I passed around a bit of 
woodland and saw just before me a small, unpainted cabin. 
Two dogs started up with a great clatter and tried to prevent 
my nearer approach. Their barking signaled a woman who 
came from the cabin, evidently to learn the cause of the dis- 
turbance. The woman was thin and gaunt, her face and hands 
leather-brown through exposure to wind and sun, her hair 
straggly. Her flat body was clad in a cheap, calico dress and 
she had on old, ill-fitting shoes. Excepting for her remarkable 
eyes, her whole appearance toned in with the dull, lifeless 
swamp, and gave the impression of objectless existence—an 
impression which was dispelled before I left her. 

Quieting the dogs as though she had done it often before, 
she addressed me. It was a restful day, she said; a day of 
peace. The silence of the great marsh was grateful to the 
tired spirit. And had I noticed the brown and golden grasses— 
the blue haze of the distance? Could I picture here the early 
spring with its bird migrants; and of a summer night the con- 
stellations lying low on the horizon, the milky way spanning 
the firmament? 

Her utterance was superb. Her beautiful phrases were 
voiced in flute-like tones, velvet-soft, gentle, persuasive, as she 
touched deftly one topic and another. 


With hardly perceptible purpose she led me away and 
farther away from the little house; with the most delicate tact 
and winsomeness she kept the conversation as far removed 
from the reason for her doing so—the reason for her being 
here on the edge of the lonesome marsh. It was undoubtedly 
the cabin which she wished to with-hold from my thought. Her 
whole being was on guard over this cabin; the dogs were the 
external symbols of her defense. Her attitude was not one 
of fear; rather a composite love, that of mother, sweet- 
heart, friend, was standing as protector over something which 
needed her. For some time her speech did not falter. Then, 
as we drifted along, a gradual change came over her. It was 
as though she were pleading for my understanding of a situa- 
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tion that might seem weird and uncanny. Her fine eyes met 
mine less steadily; her sentences were not so sure. And then, 
the story. It was a mental cripple whom she was guarding; a 
brother disabled through some catastrophe. The impairment 
seemed periodical and the supreme necessity was to keep the 
invalid away from the disquieting effect of unfamiliar faces 
and from unfamiliar scenes; from turmoil, from confusion. 
The unvarying monotone of his present surroundings would 
bring healing and restoration. Oh, she was very sure of this. 
Yes, the years were slipping by, but perhaps there would not 
be so many more. Perhaps before very long now he would be 
quite himself again. It was worth waiting for. He was so 
fine! No one else was quite so fine. And the great marsh was 
her friend. It soothed and comforted here in its varying 
moods. She loved it always, but most of all in the snows of 
winter. The people? No, it was not so difficult to be shut 
away from the people. Of course one missed the galleries, the 
music. But here a perpetually-changing canvas was being un- 
folded; and here was perpetual melody—the birds, the wind, 
the trees. 


Yes, she would be very happy to have the new books, and 
there would be days when she might read them to the fine boy. 
Always in her thought was his fineness. I wondered whether 
the constant perfect image which she held of him must not 
transform and renew, with miraculous power; whether the 
very ardor of her love must not impart energy and zeal and 
vigor to the object of her devotion; whether her own glorious 
vision must not compel the metamorphosis of the maimed being 
who lived from day to day under the influence of her ideal, as 
one dwelling beneath the shadow of the “Great Stone Face.” 


I was loath to leave her, but she must return—return to 
hours of watching, to days of suspense, to long night vigils 
when the only sounds outside the cabin would be the occa- 
sional barking of the dogs or the groaning of the trees under 
the lashing cold of winter. Swiftly the slight figure retraced 
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the steps to the cabin, her head held high with unfaltering 
courage. A turn in the path, and she had disappeared. 

From the hallowed memories of the Long Ago came the 
echoes of my father’s voice—“the King’s daughter . . . all 
glorious within; . . . purple and fine linen . . . clothing of 
wrought gold.”’ 


As I left the marsh I thought I saw a flutter on a near-by 
tree. The movement ceased. Again a flutter, and a flash of 
brilliant red. It was a Scarlet Underwing. 


IN AUTUMN 
JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 


For you, some old forgotten place 

Where late fruit bends before the breeze, 
For me, chill winds upon my face 
Pungent with passing through pine trees. 


For you, the leaves all red and dry 
That curl and fall from vine and tree; 
For me, the little dunes that lie 
Between the city and the sea. 


For you, the flaming joys that run 

In changing colors past your reach: 
For me, the wild grapes in the sun; 
The blue waves on a yellow beach. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
Dispelling a Socratic Myth 


; Professor Dubs of the University of Minnesota has raised an interest- 
ing issue in The Philosophical Review for July, under the title The 
Socratic Problem. The long unquestioned notion has been that we find 
the true picture of Socrates only in the account of Xenophon; that Plato 
is chiefly interested in Socrates as the bearer of his own philosophy. Such 
a view has naturally made the Socratic philosophy assume a lesser place 
in the history of thought and has emphasized the content of the Platonic 
dialogues as being substantially the doctrine of Plato himself, only put 
into the mouth of Socrates to give it weight and influence. That this 
idea is false to psychology and to facts is the thesis of Professor Dubs’ 
article. In the first place, the theory was due to the suspicion which 
Brucker held concerning the accuracy of all ancient writers, and it was 
further perpetuated by Zeller and the Hegelian school until it has now 
become a scholarly tradition. 


If the raising of the question will bring a new textual study of the 
Dialogues in which a higher criticism is employed, things of great 
moment to the history of philosophy may be uncovered. Professor Dubs 
has made a good start at this, and it is to be hoped that he may continue 
along the line begun. He thus summarizes his conclusions: 

To sum up, we find that the chief reasons for accepting the Pla- 
tonic Socrates as historical are: that Xenophon, on whose testi- 
mony the usual interpretation of Socrates is based, often plainly 
attributed his own views to Socrates, and is quite untrustworthy; 
that stylistic criteria seem to group some important members of 
what have been called the ‘“‘Platonic” dialogues with the “Socratic” 
dialogues; that Socrates was undoubtedly a man who thought his 
problems through to an end, and the Socratic doctrine of the con- 
cept and practice of the maieutic art lead inevitably to a theory of 
ideas involving independent existence of the ideas, and quite natu- 
rally, to the theory of the Phaedo and the Republic; that Plato’s 
extraordinarily nice sense of dramatic fitness and his carefulness 
in pointing out where he deviates from what would be appropriate 
to the historic Socrates guarantee his historical accuracy; that the 
Socratic irony can be shown to be a logical and necessary conse- 
quence of the theory of ideas of the Phaedo and the Republic and 
the interpretation of “knowledge” in the Meno and the Republic; 
that the Parmenides can only be adequately interpreted on the sup- 
position that in it Plato is criticizing the theory of another phi- 
losopher ; that the differences of political theory in the Republic on 
the one hand and the Statesman and the Laws on the other can 
best be explained as due to the different character and family tra- 
ditions of Socrates and Plato; and that Aristotle’s explicit account 
of Plato’s central philosophy is wholly different from that given 
by the usual interpretation of the Socratic problem, and can only 
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be adequately accounted for by accepting this newer interpretation 
of Socrates and Plato. 


As a result of this criticism, Socrates is restored to us as one of 
the greatest figures in the history of philosophy, and by his side we 
find Plato, equally great in philosophic ability, now recognized as 
not a mere poet, fabricating dramatic fictions, a person whom the 
author of the Laws would despise, but as one of the greatest 
dramatists the world has known, who succeeded in making the his- 
toric persons of Athens into the eternally living figures of his 
dialogues, a man who possessed the spirit of scientific accuracy in 
an age when it was almost unknown, who was at the same time 
the keenest critic of his master’s philosophy and the person who 
developed it most powerfully. 


Can There Be Peace Between Science and Religion? 


Gerald Birney Smith, writing in The Journal of Religion for July, 
seems to imply that peace between science and religion is impossible and 
indeed undesirable from the standpoint of either. And there is a pro- 
found sense in which this is true. It will be good for compromising 
theologians, who seek to confirm religion through adoption of scientific 
formula, to read this article for the information it will give them of the 
scientific spirit and the real incompatibility between science and religion. 
The Fundamentalist will not be able to read the article with patience at 
all or it will represent to him the final word on the unregenerate nature 
of all science. 


We cannot help thinking that Doctor Smith does a bit overlook the 
incongruity of scientific indulgence in religious hypothesis as strictly 
within the realm of science. What he does show is the prevalent feeling 
of scientific confidence in the ability of Science to answer all questions 
and to deny validity to all it cannot answer. If there is a fundamentalism 
in theology, it has its direct counterpart in this type of scientist, who 
assumes that he is the only sincere seeker after truth. After all, there 
is much of wisdom in the article. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Castles in Carcassonne 


A life-time of dreaming about castles, many years spent in dreaming 
of Castles in Carcassonne! Through vanishing years the actuality 
seemed to fade while the dream grew. When Brown Bonnet took ill in 
Tours the refrain of Nadaud’s poem kept ringing in our ears: 


But I shall ne’er see Carcassonne: 
But I shall ne’er see Carcassonne. 


When, therefore, the glory of this medieval town shone upon us from 
its hill lying apart among the quiet vineyards of ancient Languedoc, and 
we saw the old twelfth century bridge leading to it, there came the thrill 
of late realized hope. The drive over the moat, across the bridge and up 
streets so narrow that pedestrians sought refuge in the doorways, was 
but a continuation of that thrill. Once ensconced in the delightful little 
chamber of the ancient Bishop’s Palace, through whose deep windows 
we could count the fifty towers of Carcassonne, our joy was brimming 
over. Castles in Carcassonne at last! 


Of course we saw Carcassonne as every one now does, through the 
interpretive light of Nadaud’s poem. Its towers, its cathedral, its 
Bishop’s tomb, its twelfth to fifteenth century glass, its curious parapets, 
its ancient walls which stood before Charles Martel was born, all these 
are now lighted by the pathos of the vanishing dream of that peasant of 
Limoux in the poem who had vainly hoped for an abundant vintage 
and freedom from toil sufficient for the journey. He had heard that 
there every day people were dressed in vestments gay, and one might see 
a bishop, or even a general too. 


As we stood upon a parapet and looked off toward the Black Moun- 
tains, and our eyes ran over the rolling country with its villages and 
vineyards, another thought attracted our attention. ‘This little patch of 
hill, ten acres broad perhaps, had in days of siege been compelled to house 
thousands. One recalled the mutiny when the half-starved villagers 
opened the gates to the enemy, the only time the city was successfully 
besieged. To them it had become the most loathsome of prisons. It 
was easy to recall McCormack’s reply to Nadaud: 


There is a place where robins sing, 

Far off amid the hills of blue; 

Where sheep-bells answering sheep-bells ring 
And woodlands echo the cuckoo. 

See, from the city gate the way 

Winds upward whitening in the sun; 

My heart has gone there many a day— 

But I am still at Carcassonne, 

But I am still at Carcassonne. 
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And there’s a cot with roof of thatch 
And walls as white as matin snow; 
Unlocked the door and free the latch 
To let whoe’er will come and go. 
Red roses at the window sills 

And climbing grapes in clusters dun, 
Far off, far off amid the hills— 

But I am still at Carcassonne, 

But I am still at Carcassonne. 

Thus mused at Carcassonne one day— 
A bishop (or a general) ; 

The morrow found him on the way 
That leads to where the robins call, 
And in the heart of mountains blue, 
There came a hoary-headed one 
Who said in tears, ‘“My life I rue, 
Ah, had I lived in Carcassonne, 

Ah, had I lived in Carcassonne!” 


We have noticed in fishing that the best going, the most likely pools 
and the largest trout seem always to be on the opposite side of the river. 
We had an old horse once who would jump from the greenest pasture 
in which he could be placed into anything to get on the other side of 
the fence. The easiest life is the one our neighbor leads. Our broken 
hearts over never-appearing Carcassonnes come through failure to appre- 
ciate the joys we have. Even Carcassonne can become a prison. There 
is no magic of happiness within its high-pent walls. The magic of con- 
tentment is within the soul: 


I too have been at Carcassonne, 
I too have been at Carcassonne. 


Dulces Umbras 


One of the most touching passages of the Prometheus Bound has been 
seized upon by an English artist whose picture hangs in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. For pathos and tragedy it furnishes one of the 
supreme lines of literature. It represents Prometheus chained to the 
rock in the darkness of night. The Oceanides sing the rhythmic song 
of the tides, while through the deep blue the sky is studded with the 
calm, unperturbed and patient stars. 

Underneath, on the frame of the picture, appear the lines of which 
Mrs. Browning caught perhaps the most understanding English ren- 
dering : 

Night shall come up with garniture of stars 
To comfort thee with shadows. 


Thus did Aeschylus symbolize for us the essential tragedy of human 
life, suffering through foresight, knowledge, and the care to better the 
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race; toil, anguish, and suffering, unremitting through the long day, 
represented by the eagle tearing Prometheus’ vitals; night bringing the 
renewal of strength for another day of suffering. 


Of the thousands that yearly pass through the Ashmolean it is to be 
doubted whether ten turn aside to give this picture a second thought. 
And why? Life is ever turning its face away from tragedy. Action 
is so interesting, so enthralling, that the brightness of the achieving day 
shuts out from our vision the glory, the miracle, the necessity of the 
comforting night. Only those grasp the meaning of the picture who 
have been driven by suffering, by mysticism, or by reflection, to see the 
deeper significance of life. 


Sweet Shadows! that bring us our opportunity for self-examination, 
for repentance, and for larger aspiration. Sweet Shadows! that set an 
end to toil, making possible a new day which comes up with the dis- 
tinctness of a new chapter in life, as yet unsullied by the defeats of 
yesterday. 


Such are the natural pauses in life made by the recurring miracle of 
night, by illnesses that orient us anew, by failures, disappointed hopes, 
accidents and tragedies that compel complete readjustment. ‘These are 
to the grand harmony of life the “silence implying sound” of which 
Browning speaks. ‘They are like the case of The Blind Plowman who 
praises God: 

“Who took my eyes away 
So that my soul might see!”’ 


The sublimest of all facts is the all-conquering power of the human 
spirit itself, which compels misfortune and tragedy into servitude to the 
higher interests of the soul and draws from the darkest hours powers 
for new conquests. 


Along the Bookshelf 


Rediscovering the Middle Ages 


THE RENAISSANCE OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY, by 
Cuartes Homer Haskins. Harvard University Press, Massa- 
chusetts. 1927. Pp. 436. $5.00 

THE LEGACY OF THE MIDDLE AGES, edited by C. G. Crump 
and E. F. Jacob. Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
N. Y. 1927. Pp. xii-549. $3.50. 

ENGLISH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES, by L. F. SatzMan. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, N. Y. 1926. Pp. 287. 
$3.50. 


Professor Haskins could not have gotten at the roots of Medieval 
culture more unerringly than in his choice of the twelfth century for 
exposition in his volume, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century. 
The importance of the twelfth century lay in its traditional character 
as well as in its origination of movements which came to more visible 
culmination later, for, as the author sets forth, history is a growing 
affair, and all attempts to cut it into sections such as centuries, periods or 
epochs is highly artificial and liable to abuse. Yet within the century 
under consideration much originated, the knowledge of which is essen- 
tial to the understanding of later Medievalism: 

This century, the very century of St. Bernard and his mule, 
was in many respects an age of fresh and vigorous life. “The epoch 
of the Crusades, of the rise of towns, and of the earliest bureau- 
cratic states of the West, it saw the culmination of Romanesque 
art and the beginnings of Gothic; the emergence of the vernacular 
literatures; the revival of the Latin classics and of Latin poetry 
and Roman law; the recovery of Greek science, with its Arabic 
additions, and of much of Greek philosophy; and the origin of 
the first European universities. The twelfth century left its signa- 
ture on higher education, on the scholastic philosophy, on European 
systems of law, on architecture and sculpture, on the liturgical 
drama, on Latin and vernacular poetry. 


In a chapter on the historical background, Professor Haskins relates 
the settings of the century under discussion: 

The revival of the Latin classics begins in the eleventh century, 
if indeed it may not be regarded as a continuous advance since 
Carolingian times, while the force of the new humanism is largely 
spent before the twelfth century is over. The new science, on the 
other hand, does not start before the second quarter of the twelfth 
century, and once begun, it goes on into the thirteenth century in 
unbroken continuity; at least until the absorption of Greek and 
Arabic learning is completed. The philosophical revival which 
starts in the twelfth century has its culmination in the thirteenth. 
Here, as throughout all history, no single date possesses equal im- 
portance in all lines of development. 

The author treats of the rise of intellectual centers first in the mon- 
asteries, then in the Cathedral schools, which finally developed into the 
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universities. Chapters are devoted to Books and Libraries, The Revival 
of the Latin Classics, The Latin Language, Latin Poetry, The Revival 
of Jurisprudence, Historical Writing, Translators from the Greek and 
Arabic, The Revival of Science, The Revival of Philosophy and The 
Beginnings of Universities. 

No significant name and no movement of importance is left out, but 
all is treated with a grasp and an understanding which could come alone 
of long study and diligent research. In spite of that, this is no book 
over which to fall asleep before your study fire, for it is written with 
the intense vividness of a master writer who is chiefly moved by the 
human interests of his subject. Thus Professor Haskins has added to 
his already great fame as an interpreter of history, and this volume 
should do much to rescue the twelfth century from that oblivion by 
which it is possessed for the ordinary man. Knowledge of this period 
brings new appreciation, and Professor Haskins has laid the world of 
culture deeply in his debt by producing at the same time a scholarly and 
a readable book. The bibliographies which accompany each chapter are 
rendered doubly valuable by the appraisal of the author upon the works 
cited. The press-work is a distinct credit to the publisher. 

Of quite different order yet illustrating the same theme is the col- 
lection of essays gathered under the title The Legacy of the Middle 
Ages and edited by C. G. Crump and E. F. Jacob. We have therein 
an effort to expose the manifold interests of the Middle Ages from 
the standpoint of their contribution to modern civilization. ‘The vari- 
ous themes treated are so arranged as to cover practically the whole 
field of Medieval culture. There are chapters on The Christian Life ; 
Art, which includes architecture, sculpture and the decorative and 
industrial arts; Literature, including medieval Latin, vernacular, and 
handwriting ; Philosophy; Education; Law, treating of customary, canon 
and Roman Law; The Position of Women; The Economic Activity of 
Towns; Royal Power and Administration and Political Thought. 

Each of the essays is written by a well-known authority in his field 
and to institute comparisons would be invidious. 

Of particular value to the reviewer because of his own special in- 
terests were the chapters on Gothic Architecture by W. R. Lethaby, 
Surveyor of Westminster Abbey and on Philosophy by C. R. S. Harris 
of All Souls College. 

That the present owes more than it dreams to the medieval period is 
pointed out in the introduction: 

But civilization still rests on slender foundations; and if men 
lose their control over the sources of energy it would not take 
very many years to bring men back to medieval conditions, to 
which indeed we are often nearer than we realize. The fields 
of France are still laid out on the old plan; an American Funda- 
mentalist is a spiritual descendant of St. Bernard and every fresh 
shock to the industrial system of England produces a series of 
suggested remedies based upon medieval lines of thought. If any 
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justification is needed for this book such a plea must rest upon 
this fact that we are not so different from our ancestors as we 
believe, and that we had better know something about them be- 
fore we use their methods. The institutions they devised, the 
lives they led, the laws which ruled them, the arts they practiced, 
the religion in which they believed, their ways of thought, make 
up the sum of what they had to bequeath us. 


This fact so far as it relates to religion is still further emphasized 
by Professor Powicke in his essay on The Christian Life: 


We moderns are directly descended from these people, and our 
paganism, so far as it is unsophisticated, is the paganism of our 
forefathers, less crude and violent, but equally natural, equally 
consistent with a life of Christian conformity, which begins with 
baptism and closes with the solemn commitment of the body to 
the grave and the soul to the keeping of God. By paganism I 
mean a state of acquiescence, or merely professional activity, un- 
accompanied by sustained religious experience and inward dis- 
cipline. It is not a state of vacancy and skepticism. It is con- 
fined to no class of persons, and is not hostile to, though it is easily 
wearied by religious observance. It accepts what is offered with- 
out any sense of responsibility, has no sense of sin, and easily re- 
covers from twinges of conscience. At the same time, it is full of 
curiosity and is easily moved by what is now called the group- 
mind. It is sensitive to the activities of the crowd, is often emo- 
tional and can be raised to those moods of passion, superstition, 
and love of persecution into which religion, on its side, can de- 
generate. 


The essay on architecture is especially valuable in its grasp of the 
vital meaning of the Gothic: 


Gothic building was essentially a manifestation of the life of 
an age. The art was vital, adventurous, energetic, organic. There 
was a marvelous development which can be likened to flowering, 
and with the release of activity came joy, wonder, rhythm. Thus 
it is that the more anxiously and learnedly we modern people copy 
or make variations of the forms wrought by exploring craftsmen 
in the past, the less we resemble them. To be really like them 
we must turn about and look forward. Forms kill but the in- 
spiration might give life. All the once flourishing schools of art, 
Medieval, Greek, Oriental, worked out their own salvation, and 
we can only learn of them by facing the facts and finding our 
own way into the unknown. 


In Gothic architecture we find up-springing, extension, branch- 
ing continuity, interlacing, sprouting, flowering. The forest mind 
seems to have been in the people and the buildings. To overstate 
the point, the gothic is Robin Hood architecture. Morris says, 
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“the German hero-ballad epics, the French Romances, the English 
forest-ballads, the Icelandic sagas represent its literature.” 


The Legacy of the Middle Ages is too great to be computed ; we 
are still living on the inheritance without realizing what the world 
will be like when all is squandered. In regard to any traditional 
art, we are now in the night following that day, not knowing 
whether there will be another dawn. The Middle Ages left us 
precious and vast individual buildings, the glory of stained glass, 
and the mighty music of the bells. Further, they gave the type 
and frame of our cities as those were up to the day that living men 
can remember. More than all they left us the thought-image of 
England itself which we still hold in our hearts... . The Mid- 
dle Ages bequeathed a testimony as to the possibility of there being 
a progressive culture reaching noble results; they gave evidence 
that productive work may be counted all joy, that the manual 
arts spring like drama and music from the hearts of common peo- 
ple; they revealed the tender beauty of that which comes fresh 
from the folk mind. They proved that “art” is not a remote 
luxury or fashionable futility, but rather it is the right way of 
doing right things so that the human spirit shines through the body 
of labor. 


Medieval philosophy is most often identified with that flowering 
of its dominant system, the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas. ‘The re- 
sult here was vastly different from the achievement of Gothic which 
was a rich and original creation. Scholasticism had for its task the 
reconciliation of Christian theology with Aristotelian philosophy. ‘This 
could be accomplished only by resort to self-deceit and casuistry. Thus 
it is that the philosophical achievements of the Middle Ages give a con- 
stant atmosphere of insincerity. “The task was impossible. 


St. Thomas’s anima separata is a philosophical monstrosity for a 
“form’’ is universal and on his own teaching the universal can only be 
“individualized” in matter. A plurality of “forms” of the same “species,” 
e.g., a plurality of departed spirits, is a logical absurdity which illus- 
trates admirably the complete incompatibility of the Aristotelian and 
the Christian doctrines. 


The work is of a popular order and furnishes an admirable introduc- 
tion to the general study of medieval culture. 


Somewhat similar in treatment is Salzman’s, English Life in the Mid- 
dle Ages, though it is narrowed to a consideration of the social, domestic, 
economic, and political conditions in England. Primarily intended as 
a text-book it fulfils the purpose most admirably, is profusely illustrated 
and gives a general account of the development of English culture. It 
contains a good bibliography and is the sort of introduction that will 
almost surely lead the student to further research. Reber, 
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The Image of God in Christ 


THE IMPASSIBILITY OF GOD, by J. K. Moziry. Cambridge 
University Press, England. 1926. Pp. xii-187. 7s. 6d. 


GOD AND REALITY (The Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1925- 
26.), by MarsHatt Bowyer Stewart. Longmans, Green and 
Company, N. Y. Pp. ix-219. 1926. $2.00. 

THE CHRISTLIKE GOD, by Francis JouN McConnett. The 
Abingdon Press, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 275. $1.75. 

SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, by WitHetm HERRMANN. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 152. $1.50. 


REALITY, by Burnetr Hmiman Streeter. The Matemillan 
Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp. v-350. $2.50. 

THE UNIVERSAL FAITH, by H. H. Gowen. Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 1926. Pp. ix-210. 
$1.50. 

In Mozley’s, The Impassibility of God we have a remarkable brief 
summing up of ancient, medieval and modern theology on the doc- 
trine of God. One needs only to read over the ancient statements 
concerning God’s impassibility to realize how wide has grown the gulf 
between the present and the past of theological thinking. 

Christian theology was first written and later pursued by men steeped 
in the highest philosophy and theology of their time—Stoicism. ‘They 
unconsciously saw Christian theology from the standpoint of Greek 
philosophy and the supreme achievement of Greek philosophy was 
ataraxia or apatheia, imperturbability. Since every sort of emotion in 
human beings was a sign of weakness, these men made a God in their 
own image whose chief characteristic was his imperturbability, inca- 
pacity for suffering. The world that wrote early Christian theology 
was still too close to the world of idolatry. Men were fearful of 
anthropomorphism. So fearful were they that they conceived a defini- 
tion of God which would have logically denied divinity to Christ. 
This illogic was covered by the use of hair-splitting terms which as- 
serted and denied in the same breath and which finally dropped down 
into the insincere casuistries of Scholastic theology. 

Now we are happening on a day when the change in theology threat- 
ens to be complete but only a few have made the necessary readjust- 
ment. We are out of patience with a theology which is essentially 
heathen and unchristian. We are prone to catch our interpretation of 
God in the face of Christ. Any interpretation of God is going in 
these days to be judged by what the life, temper, spirit, and love of 
Jesus express to us concerning God. Any theology, however hoary 
or authoritative, which is out of step with Jesus’ interpretation of God 
is destined to fall by the wayside. That is the nature of the present 
movement and when institutional Christianity adjusts itself it will move 
forward with the power of a new and resistless idea. Christianity gives 
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promise of advancing from Stoicism to a real Christianity and it is 
time. The movement is not only aided from the field of philosophy 
by every form of Personalism, which believes personality to be the su- 
preme element of the Divine character, but it finds a powerful impetus 
in a reverent science: 

The life to whose energy and fruitfulness the scientist bears 
witness is for the theologian a life in which God is present. The 
long vistas of the evolutionary process suggest for him a deep 
wonder for the slow, but patient and purposeful, operations of 
God. So far from a recognition of evolution meaning the repudi- 
ation of theology, the theologian of today finds in the revela- 
tions of science the illumination of a profounder teleology than 
any which was possible for Paley. Even though he should feel 
that more needed to be said, and that the extra element included 
something different, he would not dissent from the general implica- 
tions of the statement that “there is one grand progressive move- 
ment from the beginning to the farthest limits of our imagina- 
tions,—one theme and one all-sufficient God, who, in a world of 
conflict and through conflict, has carried His creation from one 
stage of achievement to another.” 


To this end the author quotes from Canon Streeter: 

After noticing Greek and Hebrew ideas of the transcendence 
and absoluteness of God, and arguing that, so far as the imagina- 
tion is concerned, it is the Arian view of the remote, aloof God, 
rather than the Athanasian conception of God as truly revealed 
in Christ, which has prevailed in Christian theology, he claims 
that “capacity to feel, and if need be to suffer, is surely involved 
in the very conception of God as love.” And, for the reconcilia- 
tion of faith in the goodness of God with the fact of the world’s 
evil, he urges, “boldly press home the principles of St. John and 
Athanasius, ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ the 
Father is essentially as the Son, and all is changed. God Him- 
self is seen to share the suffering He allows. More than that: 
by an eternal activity of which the Death of Christ is both a 
symbol and also an essential part, He is everlastingly, at the cost 
of His own pain, redeeming and perfecting the world He made.” 


Canon Mozley has done us a great service by putting the whole 
matter so clearly before us. The theological world will beat the air 
yet some aeons but practical Christianity around the world is ready and 
waiting. 

Professor Marshall Bowyer Stewart in God and Reality covers much 
the same ground as Canon Mozley, but in quite a distinctly different 
way. He calls attention to the present very partial and inadequate 
definitions of God which rule in current thinking. He shows how 
these ideas have historically developed about three main notions, God 
as Value, God as Proximate Reality, and God as Ultimate Reality. 
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The modern revolt against a metaphysical Deity and in favor of 
value religion is summed up by the author in William James’ famous 
attack on the systematic theologian: 

At the beginning of this twentieth century, William James, 
in his eighteenth lecture on the Varieties of Religious Experience, 
read a long section of Newman’s Idea of a University on the 
fundamental traits of the Christian idea of God, gave it high 
praise as “magnificent rhetoric,’ and then, suggesting the ques- 
tion, “What is its cash value in terms of particular experience?” 
applied the pragmatic test to metaphysical theology, in his own 
superb style of rhetoric: 

“, . surely the systematic theologians are the closet-natur- 
alists of the deity. . . . What is their deduction of meta- 
physical attributes but a shuffing and matching of pedantic dic- 
tionary-adjectives, aloof from morals, aloof from human needs, 
something that might be worked out from the mere word ‘God’ 
by one of those logical machines of wood and brass which recent 
ingenuity has contrived as well as by a man of flesh and blood. 
They have the trail of the serpent over them. One feels that 
in the theologians’ hands, they are only a set of titles obtained 
by a mechanical manipulation of synonyms; verbality has stepped 
into the place of vision, professionalism into that of life. Instead 
of bread we have a stone; instead of a fish, a serpent. Did such 
a conglomeration of abstract terms give really the gist of our 
knowledge of the deity, schools of theology might indeed continue 
to flourish, but religion, vital religion, would have taken its flight 
from this world. What keeps religion going is something else 
than abstract definitions and systems of concatenated adjectives, 
and something different from faculties of theology and their 
professors. All these things are after-effects, secondary accretions 
upon those phenomena of vital conversation with the unseen divine, 
of which I have shown you so many instances, renewing them- 
selves in saecula saeculorum in the lives of humble private men.” 


In spite of this rebuke the author declares his intention to treat the 
doctrine of God from the metaphysical basis because “value religion”’ 
though having strong points in its favor, taken alone is inadequate: 

Despite all that is said for God as the Absolute Value, there 
are very serious difficulties when one takes value as the core of 
the definition, or the primary notion of God. They are, gen- 
erally speaking, the defects and perils of a God of things as they 
ought to be, a God after man’s own heart, a wish-fulfilment idea 


of God. 


When we turn to the concept of God as Ultimate Reality the author 
declares that in so doing we at least face the fact. In the Trinitarian 
conception of Christianity he discovers the reconciliation of the ideas 
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of Value, Proximate and Ultimate Reality. Here we have essential 
agreement between Stewart and McConnell: 

Other arguments, from prophecy, from miracles, from his 
claims, from his success, simply melt away if his moral value is 
not apprehended. ‘The appeal to “just try it out’—try out the 
religion which takes Christ as God—‘‘and see if it doesn’t make 
a satisfactory religion for you,” is wholly an appeal to people’s 
sense of values and depends for success on Christ’s being qualified 
to be not only a Proximate Reality as object of religion, but 
the Supreme Value as moral ideal. He is divine because he is 
“mighty to save’”—that means essentially the same thing. If ever 
in human experience the God of perfect goodness has appeared, he 
has appeared in Jesus. If ever there has been a high point of 
human experience in which the moral beauty of God has come 
to a focus, that high point is the life and character of our Lord. 
Since his humanity is like God in moral value, it is humanity 
actuated by God, the humanity of God. 


If any little thing in nature can be held in mind along with 
the Infinite Creator, as God’s love coming to a point, so to speak, 
human persons are especially windows into the Infinite, made in 
the image of God and after his likeness. If the Ultimate Reality 
of a universe containing persons must be like what is real in that 
universe, he will be at least personal in all that is positive and 
essential in personality, and there is an anthropomorphism which 
is trustworthy and valuable for the synthesis of Proximate and 
Ultimate Reality. 

There are many who look upon Bishop McConnell as the aptest stu- 
dent who ever studied with the late Borden Parker Bowne. Certain 
it is that there is no other who in the temper of his mind so closely ap- 
proaches the clearness of the famous teacher of Personalism. Any book 
from McConnell’s pen is thus sure to be welcome, for the Bishop is 
performing a distinct service for Christian thought at the present time. 
And the time has arrived when Christian theology must cleanse itself 
of the persistent paganism of its past, which has survived from the 
very days of Tertullian, that Pagan hater and, in his thinking, worst 
Pagan of them all. This change is being brought about by many 
thinkers, for Bishop McConnell is by no means alone. The changing 
interpretation of God is coming through the Christianizing of theology, 
a new appreciation of the moral character and worth of Jesus of 
Nazareth. It is as if Christianity were on the verge of taking His 
divinity for the first time seriously. The life and example of Jesus is 
at last driving home to the thinking and consciousness of Christians 
the fact that we cannot believe in or worship a God who falls below 
the moral grandeur and sacrifice of Jesus. To do this is at last to 
take the deity of Christ seriously. But thus to take it is a real break 
from the past and it is largely to remove the long standing objections 
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which many honest thinkers have had to the prevailing conception of 
God. In The Christlike God, McConnell makes no pretence of laying 
the foundation of theology. His purpose is to discuss the adequateness 
of a God who acts upon the moral principles of Jesus. He finds such 
a God to be of the sort men can worship. It is all so simple and com- 
pelling and it has been latent in Christian implication from the begin- 
ning. To have it set so plainly before us is a service for which the 
world is greatly indebted. 

A valuable addition to this discussion will be Herrmann’s Dogmatiks 
now translated for the first time into English under the title, Systematic 
Theology. Herrmann is of course prepared to go the full length of 
Protestantism and of mysticism in declaring that religion must consist 
primarily in the mystic experience of God and that this experience comes 
to the individual through an appreciation of and devotion to the person 
of Jesus: 

If, however, we long for a Being to whom we may surrender 
ourselves, then the self-evidencing picture of Jesus’ inner life 
drawn in the New Testament is capable of gripping us with all 
the power of a personally experienced reality. 


The perfection of this our unattained ideal confronts us with 
self-evidencing power in all that reveals to us his inner life. But 
the very One who thus stands before us as our Judge has done 
everything to win for himself the complete confidence of our 
hearts. Consequently the Person of Jesus apprehended by us 
in the New Testament becomes for us the pure manifestation of 
that Power which alone we can call God, since it alone completely 
takes us captive. 


Such has been the influence of Herrmann’s work upon modern 
thought that a great multitude will rejoice in the timely presentation 
of his ideas in translation. The work of translation has been done 
by such authoritative scholars as Professors Micklem and Kenneth 
Saunders. 

Not for many a day has there appeared a book in philosophy which 
strikes us as being so sane, so unanswerable, so up-to-date with modern 
thought as Streeter’s Reality. His main drive is to show the inadequacy 
of Materialism, Mechanism, or Naturalism in accounting for the 
natural order. Science, he shows is by its very nature fitted to give 
only a quantitative interpretation of Reality. Qualities are not really 
within its purview since they can never be truly expressed in terms of 
quantity : 

All things that can be measured, and all things, just as far as 
they can be measured, come within the purview of Science. The 
realm of Science is Quantity. 

Quality can be appraised, but it cannot be measured. This 
holds, even though for practical purposes we may try to correlate 
our estimate of quality with some scale of quantity. One picture 
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is not two and three-quarter times as beautiful as another, nor is 
one crime three and a half times as heinous as another, even if 
the price paid for two pictures, or the terms of imprisonment 
awarded for two crimes, may be in those proportions. Again, 
you can measure the chemical constituents of two wines, but not 
the corresponding flavours; you cannot measure the differences 
of quality in the notes of a harmonic scale, although a mathema- 
tical formula will exactly describe the relative lengths of the 
vibrating strings. 

Certain sciences however, dealing with human action such as Psy- 
chology, History and Sociology are of a mixed type and would stultify 
themselves if they were to persist in the effort to be pure science. In 
these fields: 

Vital experiences, then, can be utilised for scientific purposes 
only in so far as it can be conceptualised in this way in technical 
terms assumed to have a definite and static content. But the 
moment it is forgotten that every such conceptualisation is up to 
a point a misrepresentation, the study becomes pseudo-scientific. 


This is the explanation of the fact so often noted that book- 
knowledge of the laws of. Psychology, or of the technique of 
method, is of very little use to the physician unless he has an inner 
sympathy with the subtleties of mood and feeling over a wide 
range of human experience. It frequently happens that a patient 
with whom one practitioner can do nothing, is easily cured by 
another who, generally speaking, is in no way his superior, simply 
because the one has, and the other has not, a temperament sympa- 
thetic to this particular patient. Sympathy is the capacity to un- 
derstand the inner feelings of others by analogy (but it must be 
the right analogy) to feelings one has experienced oneself. It 
is the most anthropomorphic of all methods of interpretation. And 
to the practising psychotherapist both sympathy and _ scientific 
knowledge are equally essential. A psychologist to be successful 
must be a man who has something of that imaginative insight into 
the subtleties of human motive and character which are required 
to make a good novelist, along with the mastery of abstract law 
and principle which belong to the scientist’s equipment. In other 
words, the psychologist is compelled at one and the same time 
to conceive of his subject-matter anthropomorphically and mechan- 
istically. And any theory of the nature of Psychology which 
does not recognise this fact of therapeutical experience is ipso facto 
condemned as an academic abstraction. 

But modern Psychology not only makes use of an anthropomor- 
phic method of interpretation forbidden by pure science, it also— 
except in that special department technically known as Experi- 
mental Psychology—to a large extent dispenses with something 
which for the physicist is absolutely fundamental, viz., measure- 
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ment. I remember, at the International Congress of Psychology 
at Oxford in 1923, this point being raised in an impressive way 
by an eminent scientist present as a visitor, who expressed a grave 
misgiving whether, until and unless some standard of measure- 
ment could be found, Psychology could be regarded as a branch 
of Science at all. But, assuming the misgiving to be justified, 
what follows? If Psychology is not allowed to rank as a branch 
of Science, it can certainly claim to be a branch of knowledge— 
and that means that knowledge is a much wider thing than “pure” 
science, and that important elements in Reality will be ignored un- 
less we are prepared overtly and frankly to employ another method 
of interpretation. 


The concept of God he discovers must necessarily be personal if it 
is to be effective; and if personal, moral, and if moral it is fairly repre- 
sented in the perfect manhood of Christ: 


The Universe is a coherent system—otherwise Science could 
not interpret It in terms of Law—and It is the expression of a 
Living Power; then is It not of living organisms the most highly 
organised of all? Unless, then, we are to conceive that Life as 
less vital than our own, we must ascribe to it that element in per- 
sonality which makes it a focus of synthetic activity, originative, 
directive, co-ordinative. We must not think of It as an “ocean 
of life,” or even as ‘‘a stream of consciousness,” but as a closely 
knit, highly centeralised, self-consistent, fully self-conscious, eter- 
nally creative Unity. That is, we must not regard the Ultimate 
Reality as merely in a vague way personal; we must ascribe to 
It, what, for want of a richer word, we can only call Indivi- 
duality. 

A religion which personifies unworthily the Power behind 
things will do far more to retard than to advance the highest 
welfare of the race. That is why an epoch in human progress 
dates from the suggestion, perhaps first made by St. Paul, that 
instead of picturing God in their own image, or in the image 
traditional in a particular community, men should picture Him 
in the image of Jesus Christ. Historic Christianity has never quite 
risen to this conception. Hitherto it has always compromised ; its 
teachers have lacked the insight or the courage to reject out and 
out certain elements in the conception of God derived from earlier 
beliefs. 

A race or a generation which reverences pomp and circum- 
stance, and loves to abase itself before a splendid violence and a 
domineering will thinks of God as a celestial Sultan. But a race 
of free-men will demand a very different kind of God, or will 
worship not at all. On the altar of the free-man’s God must be 
inscribed his own Ich dien. 

Historic Christianity developed in an enslaved world which 
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naturally thought of God as the imperial Cesar of the Universe, 
and neither the Church nor the world it tried to teach could easily 
think otherwise. But the ascription of divinity to Christ—whether 
metaphysically justifiable or not—meant that the word divinity 
must ultimately acquire a significance absolutely irreconcilable with 
the old Hebrew or pagan view of God. “The kings of the Gen- 
tiles lord it over them . . . but I am in the midst of you as 
he that serves.” Slowly through the ages the word divinity has 
changed its meaning. Today men think of the King of Kings 
less and less in terms of Cesar, more and more in terms of Christ ; 
they see in the moral grandeur of a heroic death, not the humilia- 
tion, but the majesty of God. 


In the chapter Creative Strife he shows the inefficacy of the Dar- 
winian postulates to account for progress: 

Natural Selection is a principle, not of survival, but of elimi- 
nation; and therefore, taken by itself, it is a principle, not of 
life, but of death. And it eliminates, not those who are unfit in 
the sense of being less worthy to exist, but those less capable of 
existing at all in a particular environment. Under certain cir- 
cumstances Natural Selection kills off heroes but preserves the 
typhoid bacteria which attack them. 

Natural Selection no more brings into existence instincts or 
qualities which have a “survival value’ than a Scholarship Ex- 
amination brings into existence clever or well-taught boys. 

Civilisation is the creation of three activities, intelligence, en- 
ergy and goodwill. By goodwill I do not mean anything negative 
or passive, like harmlessness or mere goood nature; I mean a 
spirit whose characteristic quality is that it is both disinterested 
and constructive. And, I am bold to maintain, it is this active 
Will to Good that is in the last resort the regulative and directive 
principle behind all achievement which is really creative. 

We have extended the quotations in order that our readers might 
catch the grip of freshness, originality and candor which characterize 
these pages. All Personalists will welcome the book as signalizing the 
entrance into the field of a new and powerful influence toward clear 
thinking. 

Dr. Gowen in The Universal Faith shows the boldness of his faith 
by accepting the usual assumptions of the science of religion regarding 
sources in fear animism and magic; and, by tracing the religious develop- 
ment from primitive ideas, shows how the Christian ideal was embryon- 
ically in the movements from the beginning. This startling thesis surely 
ought to be true if Christianity is to be looked upon as a universal 
religion. Thus he suggests a cosmic solution in which the old conflict 
between nature and grace is seen rather as an evolution toward the 
ultimate faith. Thus he looks upon Christ as literally the “end of the 
ages” foreseen and prepared for “from the foundation of the world.” 
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Thus the various religions of the world are viewed not with hostility 
but in the light of what they have contributed to the Christian ideal. 
Even where these, as in the case of Confucianism, cannot be said to have 
contributed to the making of early Christianity they are viewed from 
the standpoint of the contribution that they are likely to make to the 
Christianity of tomorrow. Of course this will seem to some intolerant 
minds like a strange thesis to come from within the Christian fold but it 
is a kind of tolerance which demands cultivation if Christianity is ever to 
come into its own as a universal religion. The whole discussion is carried 
forward on a dispassionately high plane with a wealth of historical un- 
derstanding and literary reference. R. slags 


THE RISE OF GENTILE CHRISTIANITY, by Rev. F. J. 
Foakes-JacKson, D.D. George H. Doran, N. Y. $2.00. 


The distinguished Briggs’ Professor of Christian Institutions at the 
Union Theological Seminary has produced a book that is at once in- 
teresting, scholarly and irenical. The substance of the book was ad- 
dressed originally to Jewish audiences and, although there are numerous 
evidences of this in the text, there is no sacrifice of the author’s critical 
faculty. His Jewish audiences must have been impressed with the 
lecturer’s fairness in his desire to trace the connection between Judaism 
and the infant Christian Church. 


The relationship between the two is considered from the ministry 
of John the Baptist to the middle of the second century when the breach 
was complete. The author’s object is ‘to explain a strange phenomenon 
in history and to express a hope that Jew and Christian, after their 
age-long separation, may once more unite in the noblest of all efforts, 
that of bringing man to love and to obey God and so to hasten the 
coming of the Kingdom of God upon earth which cannot be done if 
they remain apart in hostile camps contemptuously disregarding the 
efforts of the best members of either communion to bring about at least 
a mutual understanding.” 


Dr. Foakes-Jackson’s treament of Judaism is sympathetic. The Law 
was the record of God’s commands, and man could best show his 
love to God by obeying them to the letter. In this connection it is 
interesting to note the author’s tentative acceptance of the theory that 
the “poor,” “humble”? and “meek” are not those who are economically 
depressed but “the zealous students of the Law who had deliberately 
chosen poverty in order to live in obedience to God’s will.” 


The popular theory that Jesus’ preaching of the love and Father- 
hood of God was an entirely new note is misleading. ‘What is the 
motive of the Book of Deuteronomy? Surely the love of God. What 
is the reproach of Israel constantly found in the prophets? The sin of 
ingratitude. How did the author of that long acrostic Psalm CXIX 
think of the Law? Not as an intolerable yoke, or he could not say ‘Lord, 
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what love have I unto Thy Law.’ Jesus came to declare the will of 
God as the Jews knew him.” 

St. Paul is treated more generously than has always been the case 
among recent writers. Paul was a Jew and remained a Jew to the 
last. He possessed qualities of leadership and sound judgment as well 
as breadth of mind and personal charm and courtesy. The suggestions 
as to “‘the politeness of St. Paul” are interesting and the whole picture 
of the apostle is an attractive one. 

The final breach between Christianity and Judaism came when both 
Christian and Jew was convinced that he was under the direction of an 
infallible guide. To the Jew the Law was the great revelation of 
God’s will and he must act as it directs. To the Christian Jesus 
Christ is the supreme revelation and he must believe. 


HUMANIST SERMONS. Edited by Curtis W. Reese. The 
Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. $2.50. 


Mr. Reese has collected eighteen sermons by various writers of the 

Humanist” School of Unitarianism. ‘‘Humanism’’ is the conviction 
that human life is of supreme worth; and consequently must be treated 
as an end, not as a means. According to most of the writers represented, 
it is not Christianity, nor is it to be confused with Modernism. In the 
form here presented, it is the position of that school within the Unitar- 
ian Church which is opposed to the Theistic wing. The preface states 
that it is not Atheism. ‘Ihe Humanistic attitude towards the idea 
of God is not that of denial at all: it is that of inquiry. The Human- 
ist is questful.”’ As a matter of fact, the sermons themselves indi- 
cate that for most of the writers the quest has ended, certainly as far 
as a personal God is concerned. Dr. John Haynes Holmes states that 
“there will be no Gods in the future;” Mr. Hodgin that “the Human- 
ist finds no omnipotent father and friend upon whom he may call in 
time of trouble and upon whom he may rely for help;” Mr. Slaten, 
that humanism “‘calls upon you to give up the comforting thought of the 
Fatherhood of God and offers you instead the inflexible impartiality of 
immutable natural law.” There is in all of the sermons a rich cultural, 
background and a decided social conscience, together with an occasional 
bit of excessive dogmatism. W. BERTRAND STEVENS. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH TIME, by J. W. Dunne. The Mac- 
millan Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 208. $2.50. 


The experiment which the author of this book invites us to consider 
and test for ourselves is perfectly rational and clearly enough ex- 
pounded. The publishers in their note tell us that it is a serious and 
disturbing challenge to our present day conceptions of the universe. 
Serious it unquestionably is. Whether it is likely to be disturbing de- 
pends on how far readers are familiar with current speculations in 
physics and biology. The impression that is left on the reviewer, who 
has conscientiously read the book as directed, and re-read Part V as 
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advised, is that the author in his anxiety to overcome the mathematical 
difficulty involved in the concept of a time dimension has treated the 
metaphysical difficulty as almost (not quite) negligible. Einstein has 
shown us that it is conceivable to travel through the universe in a way 
which would project us into the future of the system we had left but 
he is careful to add that a similar projection backwards into the past 
would reverse for us the law of causality and so come into contradic- 
tion with our fundamental experience of reality. So with Mr. Dunne’s 
theory the difficulty is not with the geometry of time but with the 
concept of existence it implies. 


The experiment which the author describes was devised to test a 
theory put forward as the rational interpretation of three recognized 
but imperfectly understood facts. The first of these facts is that in all 
cases of the recovery of consciousness after concussion of the brain the 
memories of the circumstances immediately preceding the injury are 
irrecoverable. This fact satisfies Mr. Dunne that memory is dependent 
on a cerebral state of an observer for the observer himself. This is of 
no little importance in the development of his theory. The second is 
the fact that when we are awakened from sleep by the sudden and 
definite intrusion of a physical stimulus on our dormant consciousness, 
the stimulus instead of seeming to occur at the beginning of our waking 
state comes as the conclusion and climax of a long-enduring dream. 
The third fact though rarer than the other two is normal and well 
authenticated. It is named memory of the present or false recognition. 
We remember the present while it is still present and before it is past, 
so that we have the impression that what we are now knowing is 
known already. ‘These facts suggested to Mr. Dunne that present 
consciousness might have as its ordinary content events which in the 
real order of existence belong to the past or the future and to test this 
hypothesis he devised experiments which have yielded surprising and 
quite unexpected results. ‘They are experiments which anyone can, and 
everyone is, invited to try on himself. 


To rationalize his conception the author then proceeds to set forth 
a geometry of the time dimension. His idea so far as I have succeeded 
in grasping it is that, treated as a dimension, time is the direction of a 
line at right angles to the three dimensions of space, but it is some- 
thing more than a direction because it moves over the spatial dimen- 
sions. ‘Time, he says, takes time. The observer of the spatial dimen- 
sions must in fact move with the fourth dimension as the condition of 
observing the three spatial dimensions. But there may be an observer of 
the observer, and an observer of the observer of the observer and so to 
infinity. This system which is illustrated with diagrams the author 
proposes to name “‘Serialism.” It is not possible to explain it in fewer 
words than the book nor fair to attempt to do so. We can only say 
that anyone who reads the book will certainly find exhilaration in the 
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intellectual effort to understand it and may catch some of the author’s 
enthusiasm. H. WiLpon Carr. 


THE EVOLUTION OF VALUES, by C. Bouctz. Translated by 
Helen Stalker Sellars. Henry Holt and Company, N. Y. 1926. 
Pp. xxxvii-277. $2.00. 

In a day of new interests in the reality of values it is a good service 
that Helen Walker Sellars performs in the translation of Bouglé’s 
Evolution of Values for the English reading public. Bouglé was a 
disciple of Durkheim and in general follows his lead. Professor Sel- 
lars, who writes an admirable introduction, illustrates the position of 
the author by reference to the now popular term emergent evolution. 
The idea that an organism can be prepared upon one plane of being to 
enter into another and higher might be truly said to represent the spirit 
of the book. 

Socially man is the recipient and exhibitor of powers which cannot 
be found in the individual alone. It is to this higher factor that Bouglé 
looks for the redemption of society and which he considers capable of 
a systematization and uniformity which lifts it into the realm of natural- 
ism and science. When he treats of religion, which he does deferentially, 
it is primarily as a social phenomenon. 

This it seems to us is repeating the mistake of Comte and particularly 
of his successors, who thus dreamed of supplanting the religion of faith 
with a religion of humanity and got laughed at for their pains and 
also for their ineffectiveness. 

In this view social enthusiasm, community thinking, is itself suff- 
cient to inspire the progress of society. But is not such enthusiasm 
quite certain to confine itself to measures of economic and social bet- 
terment, equality of distribution, comforts and opportunity? Of course 
a certain type of sociologist will exclaim, what more do you want? 
Or what more than this can there be? But such measures cannot be 
alone adequate because they rest still on a fundamentally selfish indivi- 
dual basis and lack the inspiration of social love which is the task of 
religion to provide. 

However, the book is full of valuable suggestion and contributes to 
mutual forbearance and understanding between the moralists and the 
scientists. Moreover, Mrs. Sellars has done an excellent bit of transla- 
tion and the book is most readable. Regist 


THE RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE VEDA AND 
UPANISHADS, by ArtHuR BerrigeDALe Keitru. Vol. I, Chap- 
ters I-XIX, Pp. 1-312. Vol. II, Chapters XX-XXIX, Pp. 313- 
637. Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 1926. 

Since A. Berriedale Keith’s work, Buddhist Philosophy, we have 
learned to expect at this author’s hands not a dull conformity to set or 
fashionable theories but a first-hand presentation of facts along with a 
head clear enough to discern between the facts and the fallacies. To 
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readers of the former work his larger and more pretentious effort will 
appeal. And since so much that is written about Indian Religion and 
philosophy arises out of ulterior motives to sustain a theory of com- 
parative religion or to forward some special interest, it is a comfort to 
turn to his Religion and Philosophy of the Veda. UHere we have a 
scholarly, painstaking and sympathetic account of the Vedic religion. 
It is an invaluable book for every one who desires a knowledge of 
Indian Religion, arranged in more convenient form and order than 
any other we recall. The particular discussion of Vedic literature 
and practices is preceded by a general introduction which discusses 
the principles underlying the treatment of comparative religion. This 
introduction is not only remarkable for its clear sighted treatment of the 
subject but also for its criticism of fallacious and inadequate views that 
have had long and notable following. He seems to this reader par- 
ticularly sane in his attempt to explain the origin of religion: 

Moreover one serious charge must be brought against many 
of the theorists, and a charge which applies equally to Mannhardt, 
Sir J. Fraser, Ridgeway, Durkheim, and S. Reinach. These 
scholars assume that in the religious views of primitive savages 
are to be found the beginners of religious belief, and that from 
their views must be reconstructed a scheme for the development 
of every form of religion. The fundamental absurdity of this 
view is the belief that savages of the nineteenth century are primi- 
tive men: it is logically wholly impossible to deny that the defects 
of the religions of these races may be precisely the cause why they 
have failed to develop and have remained in a savage state. Doubt- 
less to prove this view is impossible, though many of the practices 
of savages are obviously open to serious disadvantages economic 
and social; but to disprove it is still more difficult, and, in view 
of this fact, to set up schemes of the development of religion 
based on the practices of the Australian aborigines is logically in- 
excusable, apart altogether from the fact that our knowledge of 
these customs is derived from students of ethnology, who observe 
peoples with whom they have no tie of blood or language and 
whose confidence they find as hard to win as their beliefs to undet- 
stand. The mere controversy which has raged over the fact 
whether the Australian tribes or the Zulus have the conception of 
a supreme benevolent deity is a striking proof of the almost hope- 
less difficulties attending the path of those who seek to attain real 
understanding of the aboriginal mind. 

A further error engendered by the belief in the uniformity of 
religious development is the theory that it is possible on empirical 
grounds to determine the origin of religion. The mistake is again 
a logical one: the origin of religion is a question of philosophy, 
and a fundamental one, the solution of which is far from prob- 
able. The hopelessness of any decision on empiric grounds may be 
seen from the diametrically opposite results which can be at- 
tained by arguing from the same facts. 
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The author treats of the various hypotheses by which it has been 
popular to explain the origin of religion. He shows the contradictory 
claims that have been founded on the Spencerian theory that religion 
arises from animism. He further points out that even in some of the 
most primitive tribes religion is found in possession of an ethical rather 
than an animistic or magical God: 

While many authorities are content to hold that in the inter- 
working of these two forces, nature—and spirit-worship, there may 
be found the explanation of the origin of religion, others, con- 
spicuous among whom is von Schroeder, urge that a further source 
is essential, and that its existence is supported by an impartial ex- 
amination of the account of observers of the religions of primitive 
tribes. ‘This source is the belief in a highest being whose nature 
is goodness; the Australian tribes, the Andaman islanders, the 
savages of the Tierra del Fuego, among others, are held to be- 
lieve in such a being, whose commands are the moral principles 
which they obey. When, whether after a long period or possibly 
comparatively early through the effort of a specially gifted intellect, 
this idea came into being, it may be said that man was truly born 
as man, religion truly came into being and with it morality. 

Reinach’s theory of religion as springing from totemism is accounted 
an instance of generalization on insufficient grounds. To Sir George 
Frazer’s claim that magic is the source of religion he shows that: 

Magic and religion are to all appearance in essence distinct and 
irreconcilable things, as different in essence as science and religion 
as a philosophy, and the fact that they are inextricably conjoined 
in practically every religious system known to us does not in the 
slightest degree prove their identity, or render probable the deriva- 
tion of one from the other. 

Keith’s careful scholarship makes it impossible to turn aside his 
criticisms lightly and his work will be of immense value by calling stu- 
dents to a more careful criticism of theories than have been more the 
evidence of intellectual ingenuity than of scientific fact. 

The work is contained in volumes thirty-one and thirty-two of the 
Harvard Oriental Series edited by Charles Rockwell Lanman, which 
is itself an outstanding scholarly achievement. Ree: 


NATURAL LAWS AND HUMAN HOPES, by M. C. Orro. 
Henry Holt and Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp. 97. $ .90. 

Otto’s Natural Laws and Human Hopes is a plea for freedom, free- 
dom of mind and freedom of soul. The relation of human freedom to 
natural law is clearly pointed out. Freedom means neither unlicensed 
nor lawless action, nor is it read out of existence by the recognition 
of the natural order of law. In fact freedom is the power which 
mortals have of using and turning natural law to higher purposes : 

The plain fact is that common social practice seeks deliberately 
to propagate emotional epidemics as the surest safeguard ofra 
worthy social life. The emotional scourges which sweep over 
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the human spirit, warping the senses and stupefying the mind, 
are not lawless phenomena. Myths which rouse men to frenzy in 
war time, prejudices which induce one class to impute low motives 
to other classes, hatreds built upon racial antipathy, and other 
group emotions, show a striking family resemblance whether they 
occur in Rome, Berlin, Paris, London or New York! in the 
Occident or Orient; in antiquity or today. If the sources of pub- 
lic information—newspapers, schools, churches—instead of doing 
what they can to spread emotional contagion, functioned to under- 
mine the natural gullibility of mortals and to stimulate the prac- 
tice of weighing conclusions in terms of evidence, the gain in human 
freedom would be enormous. 

There is no more important social problem than this pathology 
of normal minds. For the person who is compelled by inner forces 
to respond to the nearest motive or who is swept off his feet by 
the mere pressure of the group, is to that extent a slave, while the 
person who can stop to reflect, who can make the attempt to per- 
mit conflicting facts to speak to him, possesses, in a very import- 
ant and unfortunately rare sense, freedom to exercise his will. 
The deeper current of his desires is brought to bear on the im- 
pulse of the moment, and the demand made upon him by the 
immediate environment, by conventions and customs, is placed in 
social perspective. Above all he can act under the guidance of 
ideas, intelligently. 

The question with Otto is whether we are using the forces which 
science is putting into our hands for the production of the highest 
values. This he concludes we are not doing but are, on the contrary, 
turning the vast powers of the present world merely toward the pro- 
duction of goods rather than of minds and souls. There is strength in 
the indictment which should give us pause. |e Wee, Be 
THE PHENOMENA OF THE BIBLE, by Georcr A. GREENE. 

Dorrance and Company, Philadelphia. 1926. Pp. 147. $1.75. 

The Phenomena of the Bible by George A. Greene is the work of a 
reverent spirit who believes the miraculous in the Bible and would 
account for it on the basis of law—natural law as identical with the 
laws of God. To the devoutly credulous the book will be revealing, 
others will not be satisfied with what to them will seem an assault on 
the sacred nature of their religion. Yet the way of future faith does 
undoubtedly lie in the direction the author indicates, however the reader 
may take it. Raye 
CHANGING BACKGROUNDS IN RELIGION AND ETHICS, 

by H. Wixpon Carr, Professor of Philosophy, University of Lon- 
don, and Visiting Professor in the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 224. $2.00. 

The purpose of this extremely interesting volume is stated as being 
“an attempt to reform our conception of God in accordance with our 
progress in interpreting our knowledge of the physical world.” Such 
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an attempt, in the broadest sense, is amply justified by the very radical 
changes made in that knowledge during recent years. Or, perhaps, it 
might be more truly said that our new knowledge of the Universe com- 
pels a readjustment of ideas as to God’s relation to the Universe com- 
parable to that imposed upon Israel when earlier conceptions of Yahweh 
gave place to belief in monotheism. As for God Himself, though related 
to a larger and more wonderful Universe, He is still necessarily the 
God apprehended by Christian faith, One, Holy, Loving and All-wise, 
and in His connection with our world alike transcendent, immanent and 
human. 

But Changing Backgrounds is concerned with Cosmology and Ethics 
even more than with Theology. In the former field the author is a 
creative-evolutionist, seeing evolution as a continuous and purposeful 
process, in which man is a more or less intelligently co-operative partner. 
It is not quite clear what Dr. Carr means by the ascent of life and the 
descent of matter, unless it be that signs are forthcoming of the gradual 
spiritualisation of matter and that spirit is ever asserting its inherent 
right to rule and guide. It is also difficult to understand why it is 
stated that the idea of God arising from the theory of creative evolu- 
tion cannot be identified with “the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob.” Of course, stages in a process may be contrasted with one an- 
other, but to the present writer the doctrine of evolution has the pre- 
cisely opposite function of synthesising these stages and giving them at- 
titude and direction. 

Elsewhere the continuity and purposiveness of the whole creative 
process is impressively put, and the fact that there is blood relation- 
ship between all things living is in itself an inspiration. Of course, 
(to quote Dr. Carr) “the evolution of life as science reconstitutes it 
is not an inspiring story” in itself, but who would take things as they 
are to be the measure of things as they shall be? Once we see purpose 
in what is past, the vision of the future must arise and become an in- 
spiration. Science only achieves half its function if it merely records. 


One of the most interesting sections of the volume is that which deals 
with Ethics. In asking the question, Is there a moral order in the Uni- 
verse? a much needed hint is given that “the first aspect of evolution 
which presented to us the spectacle of an eternal warfare, a strife for 
mastery ruthless of methods, everyman’s hand against his neighbor, in- 
justice enthroned, recognizing no right which is not founded on might,” 
by no means tells the whole story. There is nothing ultimate in the 
conception of Nature as “red in tooth and claw;” the law of sac- 
rifice—‘“the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world’—goes far 
deeper and has survival value beyond all else. 

Chapter IX deals with Personality and the Problem of Survival. It 
is not possible to do more than quote two or three pregnant sentences, 
but these will show the attitude of the author. ‘Personality is peculiarly 
our own, not received from our ancestors nor bequeathed to posterity.” 
“The theory of evolution does not make our individuality an appearance 
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or an illusion.” ‘May it not be, however, that man’s personality is a 
real triumph of evolution? May it not be that in man life has found 
the means to carry forward living action by the individual in complete 
detachment from the material conditions of individuality?” Such ques- 
tions as these are among the most thought-provoking a philosopher may 
ask or a reader desire to see discussed. Herpert H. Gowen. 


THE AMERICAN RACE PROBLEM, by Epwarp Byron REUTER. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. xii-448. $2.75. 


There is no doubt whatever that the problem of the negro citizen is 
a clamant one today, whether we attack the question from the national 
or international side. The arrogant term Caste comes in, of Asiatic 
origin; and the whole issue is deepened by the claims of Asiatic peoples 
to get entrance into our country. Can we find a solution that discon- 
tinues the term, and frankly admit racial and other peculiarities that 
make it impossible to consider the process of assimilation? It has been 
found that parliamentary institutions often fail to act because voters 
will not consider the issues involved except in separate groups; nor will 
they mingle socially in the necessary manner and go to the same polling 
booths. The problem has been handled in Austria and in New Zealand 
in what has been termed the “curial” fashion, which allows the sub- 
groups to have candidates and elections of their own and send their own 
representatives to the legislative assembly. This might suit the case of 
our American negro, who is developing a growing sense of nationality. 
Professor Reuter, however, does not mention this solution. He is 
emphatic on the subject that the negro has retained nothing of African 
traditions and has completely assimilated in his particular fashion our 
white religion and culture. He might have given some space to the 
contribution to national music that he has made, a really fresh spiritual 
interpretation. 

There is no likelihood of a solution such as the Garvey movement 
demands; but this so-called “Back to Africa’? movement shows how 
widespread is the nationalistic spirit and the new race consciousness. 
Yet something must be done to prevent the total neglect of fairplay in 
the polling booths of the South, giving to a decreasing imperialistic white 
majority the control of the whole situation, and influencing badly our 
cherished institutional forms. 


The book is a fair and scholarly discussion of the whole issue, with 
good indexes and bibliographical matter. James Main Drxon. 


CENTURY READINGS IN THE ENGLISH ESSAY, edited by 


Louis Wann. The Century Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp. xx- 
529. $3.50. 


Dr. Wann’s thoroughly worked out discussion of the Essay as a form 
of literature is the fruit of long labor as a teacher; and the book is a 
valuable contribution to the educational library. The essay is essentially 
a French development, as the word reveals, signifying “an attempt”— 
he fails, however, to register this etymological fact; although he does 
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recognize Montaigne as its creator. The first English translation by 
Florio did not appear till 1603, nearly a quarter of a century after 
Montaigne published his Essais, no longer /econs morales; and students 
of Shakespeare know how deep an impression they made upon the dra- 
matist. The Seigneur’s complete frankness about himself, remarks Dr. 
Wann, his ability to handle all sorts of subjects, the freedom (even 
looseness) of his style, his wealth of illustration, and above all the 
constant reflection of his own personality, these are the traits of his 
essays that entitle him to the epithet: “Father of the Modern Essay.” 
We detect in them, we might add, the deprecatory and conciliatory 
attitude of his own Que scais-je. 


In the opening chapter, entitled ““The Development of the Essay in 
English,” Dr. Wann arrives at the following definition: “An essay is 
a prose composition, primarily interpretative in nature but permitting 
considerable freedom of style and method, treating any subject the author 
may choose from a personal or limited standpoint (usually at a length 
suitable for reading at one sitting), and revealing, in choice of subject, 
style, method or general tone, the personality or the limited view point 
of the author.” 

The book is not free from the limitations of the modern educational 
treatise in its preference for technical phrases at the expense of current 
literary idiom. ‘Thus the heading of the opening chapter would read 
better “The Development of the English Essay” or have “Literature”’ 
appended; ‘“The Development of the Essay in English Literature.” 
This marks the phraseology throughout. The treatment of the modern 
American essay, including the work of a living writer, like Paul Elmer 
More, who made his name with his Shelburne Essays, is appreciative 
and well-poised. James Main Drxon. 


CHAUCER AND THE MEDIAEVAL SCIENCES, by Watter 
CrLypE Curry. Oxford University Press, American Branch, N. Y. 
1926. Pp. vii-267. $2.50. 


Entirely apart from a literary interest it is good to read Curry’s 
Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences. It gives an unusual glimpse into 
that form of superstition which paraded the Middle Ages under the 
name of science, and in the name of science high-browed the forms of 
faith and mysticism as practiced in religion in a very modern way. It 
is good to read in order to learn something of the humble, not to say 
superstitious beginnings of science. It is valuable for the lesson it gives 
in humility especially as showing that science is not rendered reliable 
by a theory or an hypothesis or a form of words however learned or 
technical it may appear. 

The work is particularly devoted to a study of the astrological back- 
ground which underlies Chaucer’s interpretation of character, physical 
characteristics and events. The author labors to show that Chaucer's 
knowledge in this field was well-nigh complete. To us this is quite 
amazing until we recall that it was probably the general stock in trade 
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of the men of Chaucer’s age who laid claim to culture and more especi- 
ally by those who had come into touch with the new learning as it 
had received the impetus of Arabic science. 

Whether the evidence is so complete as Professor Curry claims is, we 
still feel, open to question but he shows that without doubt there is a 
great deal of astrological material in Chaucer’s work, neglect of which 
hinders a true understanding and appreciation. Ry Ee 
IOANNIS SARESBERIENSIS HISTORIAE PONTIFICALIS 

QUAE SUPERSUNT, by Rectnatp L. Poote. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Am. Br. N. Y. 1927. Pp.-128. 


For those who desire every ray of light upon a period concerning 
which the information is scanty will eagerly welcome the reprint in 
Latin of John of Salisbury’s Pontifical History, ably edited by Reginald 
Poole with dissertations and notes which lend great value and interest. 

The relation of John to Eugenius III as papal secretary, his travels on 
the continent, the convening of the council at Rheims, the trouble be- 
tween King Stephen and the Pope, Queen Matilda’s claim to the 
English throne, these and various other historical problems have addi- 
tional light thrown upon them. 


THE DE IMPERATORUM ET PONTIFICUM POTESTATE 
OF WILLIAM OF OCKHAM, edited by C. KENNETH 
BRAMPTON. Oxford University Press, Am. Br., N. Y. 1926. 
Pp. x-108. 

In William of Ockham’s De Imperatorum Et Pontificum Potestate 
we have an hitherto unpublished document which gives much enlighten- 
ment on the struggle of the Franciscan order against the Papacy as 
represented in John XXII and the real beginnings of the Protestant 
Reformation. William of Ockham was an individualist and a precursor 
of modern movements whom the historian cannot afford to overlook: 

His importance may be found in the attachment of his name to 
the great movement for Church reform by the Protestants who first 
accepted the title on their return from Trent. ‘They pointed 
him out, with Marsilius of Padua, as the earliest formulator of 
their ideas. 

While in their treatment of the Church others have been content 
to advocate the removal of abuses and a redistribution of ecclesias- 
tical forces—while they explain what are the functions of the priest- 
hood, whether General Councils are above the Pope, why indul- 
gences can be of no avail, and how the sacraments should be ad- 
ministered—Ockham penetrates below the surface. To him the 
Church in its corporate capacity was not enough. He used his 
intellect in the defense of freedom, and in the exercise of his powers 
won his way through a mass of externals to an underlying prin- 
ciple of religion, which, once grasped, will affect all our ideas of 
ethics, of education, and even of democracy itself. Reason and 
authority have often before been on hostile terms, but in him now 
and then we pass beyond the details of an arid controversy to the 
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conflict between a personality and an institution; and we learn 
from him that in all matters of conduct and belief authority must 
remain the guide, and not the governor, of the intellect. 

The editor, C. Kenneth Brampton, has accompanied the text with very 
full notes quite necessary to the usual Latin scholar of today, who is 
seldom expert with the usages and abbreviations of Medieval Latin. 
This work is accomplished in scholarly manner. The Oxford Press has 
again laid the world of scholarship in its debt and has produced works 
which are essential to all historical libraries. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE SOCIAL ORDER, by Joseru 
A. LricHton. D. Appleton and Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp. 
xix-578. $3.50. 


Better characterized by its subtitle, “An introduction to ethics and 
social philosophy,” this volume is a comprehensive survey of the theory, 
history, and application of ethical thought. It differs from the tradi- 
tional text books in its scope and the innovations by which it has con- 
siderably “thickened up” the subject-matter. About one-third of the 
book, Section II, is devoted to a historical survey and critique of Western 
ethical thought in which the author has given a careful summary of the 
important Greek and Christian contributions, and has included excellent 
chapters on “idealism in the nineteenth century English literature, 
“biological ethics,” and “Emerson, Whitman and James.’ Part III 
deals with “the psychological bases of ethics,” in which the author dis- 
cusses the psychology of motives, the relevant facts from abnormal 
psychology, and the ethical import of the organization of the individual. 
The discussion is suggestive and valuable. Part V of the volume, deal- 
ing with “applied ethics or social philosophy,’ comprises somewhat over 
one-third of the contents. It deals with such problems as progress, 
justice, political authority, state functions, individualism, democracy, 
socialism, economic distribution, machine civilization, education, world 
community, and religion. 

All reference to “personal morality” is omitted. This is in keeping 
with the author’s contention, the thesis of the volume, expanded in chap- 
ter 28 of Part IV, that “the central problem of ethics is that of social 
obligation.... The individual is a subject of moral life only as a mem- 
ber of social groups. An excessively social point of view, however, is 
avoided: “the justification of social order, the true meaning of human 
development, lies in the production of free and rational individuals, able 
to choose and to follow... the guidance of the instructed moral imagi- 
nation.” 

Motive or aim is defined as right or wrong, according to “whether 
it promotes or hinders the good life for the members of the community 
taken as a whole.” And “a right act is one which furthers the good of 
some group; a wrong act, one which hinders that particular good.” 

Professor Leighton titles his ethical idealism “social humanism.” Due 
to the condensed treatment of the text, unavoidable, however, consider- 
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ing the wide range of subject-matter included, the beginner will not 
find this volume easy reading, in spite of the author’s attempt at clear- 
ness and preciseness. This book is nevertheless sane, fresh, original and 


timely. W. H. Lone. 


HINDU MYSTICISM, SIX LECTURES ON THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF INDIAN MYSTICISM, by Prorgssor S. N. 
Dascupta. Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 1927. 
Pp. v-168. $2.00. 

Our age more than any other cries out for mutual understanding. 
Modern invention has made of us a single family intimately interested 
whether well or not in each others affairs, beliefs and aspirations. There- 
fore it is a great service which Northwestern University has done us 
in calling to the N. W. Harris Lectures one of India’s choicest sons to 
be the religious interpreter of his people. The act ought to lay at rest 
also the frequent and ignorant charge of intolerance against the reli- 
gious denomination chiefly interested in Northwestern University. 

Every one who heard Professor Dasgupta’s thrilling plea for idealism 
at the recent World’s Philosophical Congress at Harvard will be inter- 
ested in his picture of Indian religious life at its best. But someone is 
sure to complain that we must know it as it is among the masses of peo- 
ple. The answer to such a complaint is rather if we are to understand 
each other both ourselves and others must be taken at their best. It is 
certain that just as Christian America has made a colossal mistake in 
her valuation of Indian religion by taking it at its worst, so many 
Indians are making the mistake of taking us at our worst and such an 
attitude underlies the appeals to racial and religious hate. Indeed we 
feel that Professor Dasgupta fails somewhat in his appraisal of American 
life because he chooses to look at the materialistic, money-grabbing, phase 
of it which is truly and notoriously present, and refuses to find the other 
great outstanding element of American life, namely its altruism. Amer- 
ican altruism is in its way quite as remarkable as American money-get- 
ting, luxury and ease. When he declares: 

The net result of our modern education, civilization, and cul- 
ture has been the disappearance of the belief that there is anything 
higher than the gratification of man’s primitive instincts under such 
checks as society requires, the pursuit of the physical sciences, and 
the successful employment of the art of reasoning for the satisfac- 
tion of all the diverse interests of human beings, 

he is far too broad in statement. 

We have made a similar misjudgment of the religious life of India 
and it is well that Dr. Dasgupta has been sent to show us the deeper, 
finer things of the Indian spirit. Here alone lies the path of true un- 
derstanding and appreciation. ‘This end is quite worth all the effort 
that can be put forth, for future world achievement and happiness can- 
not be gift of one nation or race alone. The world has grown paroch- 


ially small and its salvation awaits a genuine understanding and 
cooperation 
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One is impressed with the similarity of all mysticisms. There are 
passages which might equally well answer as descriptions of the reli- 
gious experience of our best fundamentalists, extreme holiness fanatics 
or of such historic mystics as Jacob Bochme. The likeness is essential 
to them all. In all there is an over-emphasis of feeling and especially 
of the feeling of oneness with God: 

Like the calm and changeless consciousness of deep, dreamless 
sleep, is this stage where all duality has vanished: there is no per- 
son who knows, nor anything that he is aware of. 


Such an experience must be admitted as one of feeling rather than of 
reason and as such easily falls into psychopathism and self-delusion. 
There is a reasonable question about the possibility of a consciousness 
from which all duality has vanished. It may seem so to the mystic. 
Such is invariably the mystic claim. But duality of individuality is 
fundamental even to such experience. Our wills must first be ours be- 
fore we can make them God’s. 

The unity of a true mysticism is an achieved unity in which the 
individuality is never lost but is repossessed on a higher plane. ‘The 
failure to distinguish this is what leads mysticism away from true life 
into psychopathic demonstration. It is the main distinction between 
the mysticism of Jesus always self-controlled, and that of many of the 
Christian saints, psychopathic. 

Yet we would not close our review of this most lucid and fine spirited 
book without quoting Dasgupta’s telling indictment: 

With all the boasted culture of our modern age, with all our 
advancement of science and progress, do we ever stop to think 
just what we mean by progress? We have no doubt discovered 
many new facts of nature, and brought many natural forces under 
our control. But like vultures soaring high in the air, with greedy 
eyes fixed on the bones and flesh of the carrion in the field below, 
are we not, in all our scientific soarings, often turning our greedy 
eyes to sense gratifications and trying to bind science to the attain- 
ment of new comforts and luxuries? ‘The new comforts soon 
become absolute necessities, and we eagerly press forward to the 
invention of some other new mode of sense gratification and luxury. 
Science debased to the end of spreading death and of enslaving 
humanity, or to the end of procuring newer and newer sensa- 
tions, a life spent in the whirlpool of fleeting pleasures, varied, 
subtle; and new, and in the workship of the almighty dollar is 
what most of us tend to call progress. We live more for the body 
than for the soul. Our body is our soul; our body is our highest 
Brahman. 

Whatever our disagreements may be we should listen to this Indian 
prophet of the spirit and should pray that he may return to us again 
and again with his message. Rot deeis 
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